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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the Institute was to establish a 
dialogue between the people concerned with the fate of the publishing 
industry and those directly involved in it. Papers by eleven 
Canadians proniinent in publishing and literature are presented to an 
audieiice made up of librarians, booksellers, governnient officials, 
educators, publishers and students. The subjects discussed are: trade 

publishing in Canada, editing, design and production, copyright, 
marketing, author- publisher relations and the future of publishing in 
Canada. The discussion resume and closing remarks are followed by a 
list of the participants, (Author/NH) 
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Editorial Comment 

"Ara we relevant?” is a query heard often these days In academia* 
In 1970 the School of Library Science created a monster = the Institute on 
Publishing in Canada - little dreaming just how "relevant” the issue of 
Canadian publishing would become by June of 1971. The aalej or Impending 
sale, of three pubiishing firms , one of them the oldest house in Canada, 
gave the industry much public attention, which led in turn to government 
scrutiny through surveys and Royal Commissions. 

Eleven Canadians prominent in publishing and literature agreed 
to present papers at the Institute . Librarians , booksellers ^ governnisnt, 
officials, educators, publishers, and students made up the lively audience* 

The pre-institute publicity asked these questions of participants 

What are the implications of the Ernst and Ernst survey 
of the Canadian printing and publishing industries? 

Do current publishing arrangementa in this country aid 
or Inhibit growth of Canadian publishing? 

How do librarians and publishers view proposed changes 
In copyright law? 

Gan Canadian publishing survive? 

The purpose of the Institute, as outlined by its chairman, Hugh 
Kane, was to establish a dialogue between the people Goncerned with the 
fate of the industry and those directly involved in it — a dialogue which 
we hope to renew with the publication of the Institute proceedings - 

Two paopla must receive most of the credit for the success of 
the Institute: Sarah Raad, former Director of the School of Library 

Science, who planned it; and Hugh Kane, President of Macmillan of Canada, 
who chaired it with wit and urbanity* The School of Library Science also 
appreciates the cooperation it received from every University department 
asked for assistanca. Wa aspaclally wish to thank Professor Walter 
Jungklnd of the Dapartmant of Art and Design, for his advice conGerning 
the manuscript. The spiritad response of the participants created colorful 
and useful discussion? discussion we hope w5.11 be Gontinuad rn the futuxa. 



INTRODUCTION 
Hugh Kane 



The Institute began In Aprils 1970 j when I visited the School 
of Library Science at the University of Alberta for the first tline. 

Sarah Reed told me then of her -plans to hold a conference on Canadian 
publishing. The date is quite Important# That was last Aprils and at 
that time book publishing and the book publishing industry in Canada were 
still snioylng the slumber and the peace they had enJoyGd for thirty— five 
years* Since then, of courses all hell has broken loose* We have had 
the Ernst and Ernst Empo^t^ the report to the Department of Industry * 
Trade and Commerce 5 which Is a useful * If confusing ^ document* We have 
had the report on the media in Canada, which has already had some in- 
teresting effects* We have had the third part of the Economic Council of 
Canada^ a Eepar*t on XntmZtmatual and Industrial Property, We In Ontario 
have a Roval Commission (which has already heard some forty or fifty 
briefs) and the recorded proceedings of the Coranisslon-s hearings. We 
have articles on book publishing on the front page of our national 
magazine. So here we are, thirteen months and about thrae and a half 
million words later, about to start onr Institute on Canadian Publishing. 

We in the publishing business feel a little these days like the 
people of a small town that has suddenly become a tourist attraction. We 
enjoy the spotlight, but deep down 1 think we wish that people would go 
home and leave us alone so we can gat on with our jobs. Until this year 
in order to get any attention a Canadian publisher had to publish some- 
thing like Lady ChattmrZy^s Lov&rj that awakened the media for a while* 

I attended the Canadian Authors Association meatlng In Vancouver 
racently and was absolutely appalled at the message which our authors took 
home with them — a mesaage of pessimlatn. One of Edmonton -s most talented 
novellste told them that times were never worse for the Canadian writer, 
that book publishing was a sick Industry, that they should publish their 
own books rather lian face the continual disappointments of being rejected 
by Canadian publishers. This, of course, is absolute nonsense. Times 
have never been so good for the Canadian writer, for the Canadian 
publisher, and for the Canadian book. Our speakers will give us some of 
the reasons why this is so. 



HUGH KANE has spent momt of him Zifm in book pubZieitiTtg* Prior 
to hie appointment in August 1969 am J^emident of MaarrrLZZmi- m he had been 
aBBoaiatmd for thirty years with the Toronto firm of MoCZeZZand and 
Stewart Limited, Mr, ^nm was C7%airwan of Thm Book PubZimhmrm* Ammoaiation 
of Canada in Z96S^%$68^ ^rm&ident of the Co-operative Book Centre of 
Canada from Z963 to Z966^ and President of the Canadian Book PubZimherB^ 
CounoiZ in Z966^Z96? , He Was aZso one of the origirwLZ Governors of the 
Conadi^ Copyright Institutm, 



Trade Publishing in Canada 



J ohn M . Gray 



The Object 

T^hen this conference was first propoaod, I welconied the Idea, 
without eKMoining it very closely. This was partly because 1 always 
have been In favour of meetings between the parts of what wo might call 
the book, complex. And, I suppose, I welcomed It partly beeause I was 
flattered at being asked to take part, I don't really like making 
speeches, but I like being asked to make tham. 

But once 1 had got over welcoming the Idea of the conference 
and my own glorious part in It, I had to try to work out what It was all 
for. Is It so that you can understand publishing better, or la It 
perhaps that as a result of dlacussions here publishing in Canada might 
be Improved? I hope It is both. If discussion by publishers alone could 
cure publishing ills, they'd have been cured long ago. Publishers talk 
endlessly about their business and their problems without appearing to 
accomplish much. Undoubtedly libraries and librarians can help If they 
are Inclined to and understand our difficulties. 

One of the most dlBCOuraglng parts of the book scene to me and, 
I think, to other publishers is the feeling that many librarians Cperhap^ 
most) don't see themselves as being Involved In publishers’ problems. 

Too often this attitude seems to be one of indifference. If not hostility. 
At a special meeting two weeks ago before the Ontario Royal CoBBnlsslon on 
Book Publishing, a group of Ontario university librarians asserted that 
the nroblems of Canadian publishing were not their conoerni their job was 
to get the books needed by their students and faculty - just that and 
nothing more. No doubt that Is a correct definition of primary reBponsl- 
blllty, but trade publishers believe that there Is more to It than that. 
In the long run, a stronger, more efficient publishing trade In Canada 
would simplify and speed up the acquisition of many of the books 
iji\ivers Ities need from outside Canada. And without this strengthening 
many badly needed Canadian books will remain unpublished, and parhaps 
unwritten, for a long time. Those two views ought not to be unreconci- 
lable. And for mo, that reconciliation, or the thinking that could lead 
to it, should be the object of this conferenca. 



JOHN MORGAN GRAX has been with thm MaamitZan Compmy of Canada 
sinae t930^ exampt fov waa> sexviam from t$4Z^t94S.' In 1946 he took ovex> 
manoffement of the oompanys lateT beaomtng president^ and sinae 1969s 
Chairman of thm Board, /Ha is the author of Lord Selkirk of Red Rivars 
whiah reaeivad thm Univmrsity of British Cotwnbia Medal for Roputar 
Biogrc^hy in 1964. Mr, Gray hae honowpory doatorates from Mount Allison 
cmd Dalhousie Vnivmraitiem cmd the University of Waterloo. 
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Trade Publishing 

Trade publishing can be simply defined as that kind of pub^ 
lishlng , or that side of a publishing house, that produces books for the 
general public , the books that most often x^each that public through 
retail stores or through libraries * It Is a loose definition^ but it 
makes a rough distinction between general books and those designed and 
written especially for school and college use or for speclaliEed use by 
prof es^sional people (though all such bDoks may be found in librariee) . 

What it does not do is to distinguish among ^erlcan , British, French, 
or Canadian trade books. The distinction does not relate to the origin 
of the book but to its primary purpose and, therefore, its audience* 

That purpose and the means by which the book reaches its audience 
influence its format and the conditions under which it will be sold, and 
these help to determine its price, 

A trade book publisher may be one who publishes only general 
booke for the retail trade and libraries or who has one dlvlaion of a 
mlKed business devoted to trade books. He is the publisher of the book 
whether he has it printed and bound in Canada or, as an agent, secures 
copies of it from London or New York or Paris to sell in Canada. If he 
does a good job in publicizing, selling, and supplying the book, he is. 

In my view, on the way to being a good publisher! if he doesn^t, he is not 



Organization of Trade Publishing in Canada 

That brings us to the way the trade is organized, how it works 
or ought to. First let me remind yoxi that there was virtually no book 
trade, as we know it, in Canada until the early years of this century. 
There ware very few llbrarlea outBlde of the old unlvarsltles, and those 
in existence generally had miserable collections. Most towns of any size 
had a bookseller or two, often carrying cards, stationery', wallpaper, and 
novelties to supDlement a thin book stock purchased from travellers who 
came from England or the United States, or ordered sight unseen from 
catalogues- Such Canadian publishers as there were sold chiefly school^ 
books, local directories, almanacs, and devotional books except for the 
Methodist Book Room (later the Ryerson Press) which produced the books 
of some Canadian authors , carried a list of imported books and employed 
travellers to sell them* 

Trade publishing in Canada began in the ten years before the 
first World War when a nutnber of those travellers went into business for 
themselves as agents for one or more British or American houses: Thomas 

Allen, George McLeod, S-B. Gundy, and John McClelland, all of whom have 
sons in the business today* In the same period four well-known British 
houses opened offices in Toronto i Oxford University Press, Dent, Nelson, 
and Macmillan- They opened these of flees partly , no doubt, to publish 
school books but all having trade lists of their own and acting for other 
trade houses as well. Thi was the period too of the Carnegie Library | 

125 opened in Canada betweeu 1901 and 1917 • Many of those early IdUbraries 
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were helped Into existence bv these book travellers whOj then as nowj 
were great carriers of news from the book world and knew what kind of 
organisation had to be put together and how to qualify and apply for a 
grant. The librarian was someone who was available and liked books • 

The professional librarian p like the professional bootenan , belonged in 
the future* Books were chosen by the librarian , alone , or with some 
members of the library boards from samples displayed at the local hotel 
by the travellers as they came to towni though the order was usually billed 
through the local bookseller ^ who was sometimes on the library board and 
quite innocent of such sophisticated concepts as conflict of interest. It 
was very friendly ^ casual , and doubtless horribly inefficient* (Sir 
Kenneth Clarke would be justified in saying we got by by the skin of our 
teeth • ) 

This account of our rather scrambled beginnings reminds me of 
the little boy who listened while his father in a roundabout and embarr— 
assed way tried to explain the mysteries of life and birth and sex. And 
when father finished the boy said -'the way you tell It Daddy It’s really 
lucky that you and Mum and I all got together," Our circtunstances are 
similar; it is lucky we all got together ^ and it was Inevitable, It is 
where we belongs but at times both Darties seem to have trouble in 
believing it. 



Anyone willing to be impressed with our growth — in publishing 
and in library development - since those shaky beginnings would find much 
to marvel at* But most people don’t notice flights that land safely and 
without incident; they prefer to count the crashes p and trade publishing 
in Canada has had and will have its share of bad performances * Thera are 
now soma forty""flva companies actively involved In trade publishing In 
Canada and representing some 625 British and .teierlcan houses* It is safe 
to assume that those forty-five Canadian houses between them try to market 
at least 25|000 — 30 i 000 new titles every year (say 100 new books every 
day) in addition to serving their backllsts of 3p000 to lOpOOO titles 
each. Can anyone calculate the probability of error in such a system? 

Would you assert that the errors that occur are more or leso than might 
reasonably be expected? 

I am describing a systems not necessarily defending it , To 
those who say it is a bad system p 1 can only answer that it Is almost 
better than any possible alternative from the point of view of all users 
of general books in Canada, And yet the difficulties and imperfections 
of the Bystem are obvious to all* Our forty-^five trade publishers 
include those who publish only Canadian books (they are mostly young houses 
with small lists). Then there are those who publish some Canadian books 
along with imported books. (The Imnorted titles will In all cases be 
more ntmierous than the Canadian ^ but they may not be by much the major 
Dart of their business *) Finally , we have those publishers who do no 
Canadian publishing or only^ a token amount and whose business is the buy- 
ing and selling of Imnorted books* This latter group attracts a lot of 
the criticism directed at Canadian publishing - some of it unfair* They 
perform a necessary function, or rather they exist to perform a necessary 
function p and provided they do their work wellp they fill a vkluable 
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place In the book GomnleM* All three of those groups have certain 
aerviGes and staff needs In contmon. All need warehouses (large or small) 
and warehouse staff. All need shloning arrangements and shipping staff 
(In smaller houses these may all be one person) . All need people to 
order supplieB of books whether from a printer in Canada or a publisher 
ill the United States or Britain, people to keep inventory records, to 
invoice orders, to keep the accounts, to keep track of returns and credits, 
to have final accurate informatiQn or prices and discounts « These are all 
part of the service and accounting side of publishing, the business side 
if you like, and all are present in some degree In a rational publishing 
Operation anywhere in the world * 

There is little in this that is peculiar to the Canadian scene 
except in the greater detail involved in the service side of the importing 
business i Imported titles may sell as few as ten copies or as many as 
several thousand, and It matters a good deal how well you can measure 
requirements and how quickly you can refill your stock. On backlist titles 
a house with an efficient system can make a reasonable estimate of six 
months^ to a year*s requirements* But even with good established books, 
books you know you will sell, vour estimates ean^t be too casual. If your 
catalogue contains 7,000 titles and you buy an average of five copies more 
of each than you need, vou have tied up precious shelf snace In 35,000 
books and made an unnecessary investment of perhaps $50,000 — $75,000 at a 
time when we are all short of cash to conduct our businesses . 

Even given those horrifying possibilities, the backlist is not 
the real problems Each season nroduces a long list of new books of almost 
Incalculable potential. (I’m still talking about imported books.) These 
are the books about which we can seldom get enough Information in advance, 
these are the ones on which price information is liable to be wrong, or 
supply information (pub li cat ion date and shipping date from country of 
origin) is likely to be wrong or be changed. Above all, these are the 
books that must not be out of stock when called for because they are new 
and wanted in a hurry and on which the margin of probable error Is not 
five or ten copies but one hundred or perhaps several hundred. These are 
the books on which the libraries must have our best work and on which we 
need their help. These are the books on which ^buying around” is doubly 
serious from the publisher’s point of view and from the point of view of 
the health of the business, 

1 

I have perhaps made the service and accounting group sould like 
an army, but in small houses it may be only a small army though perhaps an 
heroic one. At a round guess it probably represents ten to twenty people 
for every million dollars ’ worth of turnover In a Tnixed publishing opera^ 
tloni but it is obvious that if this side of a business doesn’t run well 
the lack can’t be made good by brightness and energy elsewhere, 

I The other element conunon to all publishing operations is, of 
course I sales. The primary people in sales are the representatives who 
go out' to call on custoniers, who every year have to digest the essential 
information (or should) on perhaps two or three hundred new books, aach. 
season trying to retain what they learned last season, and the season 
before. They are expected to be founts of knowledge, and some of them 
are. Back cf thetn are those who prepare sales material ■= catalogues. 
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jacket copy, biographical infoCTiation on authors | thosa who sand out 
reviaw copies and arrange for publicity ^ for launching events* for press 
and media interviews or features; those who support the travellers by 
corresponding with customers * watching over any special instructions with 
orders* answering every variety of question* passing on news that may be 
of interest to. customers ^ of good reviews* of book club selection* of 
changes in priCe or title or publication date* of stock being lost at sea 

I am/ sure one of the things we can discuss is how useful the 
representative is to the librarian or how Information can be most help— 
fully conveyed from publisher to customer. Some senior librarians and 
librarv supervisDrs have told me that they and their staff no longer find 
it worthwhile to see travellers or samples* but most make eKCeptions for 
exceptional travellers — those who really know their books or those who 
are particularly knowledgeabla , 

On sales and service there are differences in scale and 
technicrue and qualitv but in some form they are present In all pub- 
lishing and in most wholesaling . But those publishers who only import or 
do token domestic publishing have no need for the more creative sides of 
publishing related to the finding and production of manuscripts; Canadian 
publishers* those who regularly publish Canadian books * have a whole 
range of special problems and special satisfactions. 

Before talking a little about that fascinating side* let me 
just undarlina the peculiar nature of the import side of Canadian pub- 
lishing, I’m sure it shares Its problems with Australia and South Africa 
and any part of tha English— speaking world that imports most of its 
titles. Without wishing in any defensive way to argue that we are not as 
other men are* it seams only proper to remind you again and again that 
our service is only partially within our control. Even if we order new 
books early and sell them intelligently* our service cannot be better 
than that of our suppliers * and that of some of our suppliers is 
incomprehensibly bad. They* after all* are not dealing in Imported books 
The basic stock decisions and controls are in New York and Boston and 
London and Edinburgh, 



Two things struck me about the announcement of this Institute 
and the programme for the three days. The first was that if 1 really 
dealt with the subject given me — trade publishing in Canada — I would 
cut deeply into the topics of the other speakers* as I have already done 
to some extent. The second was that* except for Mr, Stoddart’s talk on 
marketing* the topics to be presented are chiefly focussed on the pub- 
lishing of Ganadlan books* not on the broader auastions of general book 
availability that might be thought of as the prime concern of librarians 
If this really means that most librarians In Canada feel a deep interest 
in Canadian publishing* then those of us engaged in publishing Canadian 
books will w'elcome it and feel encouraged. 



teasers * 



The announcement posed three or four questions* either as 
because they really are foremost in librarians ’ 



or 



concerns i 
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“What are tha Implications of the Ernst and Ernst survey 

of the Canadian printing and publishing Industries?” 

Now there -s a teaser! The implications are the clearest thing 
about the report i “If you ask a lot of damned silly questions , you get 
a lot of damned silly answers," Two of the other three questions are i 
"Do current publishing arrangements in this country aid or inhibit growth 
of Canadian publishing?" "Can Canadian publishing sur^T-ive?" Let me 
attempt to sketch an answer to both quentlons , 

"Current publishing arrangements" presumably refers to the 
agency system under which one Canadian house represents the hooks of 
several British or -American houses and inay/or may not do some Canadian 
publishing with the support of the imported books. The other basic 
element in current trade publishing arrangements is the group of small 
new Canadian firms who have high Ideals and hopes and who seem determined 
to go on without the support of books from outside or even from domestic 
school bDoks . 

Let me offer a number of random coMients on the system and then 
enlarge on some of them. Such Cana^’j.an publishing as we now have grew up 
under the shelter of imported books and school books i McClelland and 
Stewart'S Canadian list grew this wayp as did ours and Longman’s 
Clarke-Irwln’s and Oxford’s Cwlth school books providing the main shelter 
for some) . Because it happened this way is no necessary reason for contin^ 
uing its but it is a matter of considering how else Canadian publiahlng 
can come about. 



The buying and selling of imported books can be a moderately 
profitable business if carefully managed and done well. You can’t very 
quickly launch a big Canadian list on the profits * but with good manage- 
ment in prosperous times you can begin to do the occasional book# The 
main thing to notice here is not the profit you have assembled but the 
organization and the know-how. In a few years if you have a good list you 
have selling personnel already covering the country * you have a knowledge 
of the markets you can handle the servicing of a few Canadian books with- 
out adding to staff. Bo you have the machinery. 

What else do you need? You need capital which we assume you 
have put away from your earnings. However * if you must finance a Canadian 
list out of your carefully harvested savings, you will have to move slowly, 
Canadian books eat capital and give it back grudgingly , if at all, A book 
of poetry requires $1,000 - $1,500 for a small printing- a novel $3,500 - 
$5,000 1 a substantial non-fiction volume of history, biography, or memoirs, 
with some Illustrations, will require $8,000 ^ $10,000. For one of each, 
a tiny Canadian list, you will lay out $12,000 ^ $15,000 without including 
anything for general overhead or running costs. And you will do well to 
get your bait back in the first year. If you are seriously going to 
announce your arrival as a publisher of Canadian books, you probably need 
not less than $50,000 for manufacturing cost alone, and it had better be 
$50,000 you are prepared to lose, l-^'u need more than capital and a selling 
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and service organisation* Someone has to find the manuscripts, to edit 
them, to deal with the authora, to design your books, and to look after 
production arrangements with printers and binders. You don-t at first 
need a big staff for this* you can hire free-lance help, though it Is an 
expensive way of doing things and not very satisfactory* So presently 
you will decide your choice is between doing no Canadian books, or Just the 
odd one, or to do a lot more In order to support the staff required to do 
things economically* By then you will find you-va added a lot to your 
costs- The Canadian books aren't getting a free ride any more, and unless 
they are doing well, they will pull down or eliminate the profit on t:he 
rest of the business - 

That small operation has worked and can work again. The danger 
is, or the Inhibiting effect can be, that such a publisher is not much 
coimnitted to Canadian publishing unless perhaps emotionally or aesthet*- 
ically. He is not committed at all In business terms, quite the reverae. 
Anytime the Ganadlan publishing gets too tough he can fire editors and 
production people and close down an unprofitable department or Just keep 
it nominally alive- If that is his attitude, he will Just publish books 
that seem pretty certain to make money * 

Now Canadian publishing can live, if not flourish, that way, 
but it isn't a stimuTating base for Canadian writing- A writer needs to 
know that he has a publisher who is interested in him and will do his 
best to back him; who will try to publleh his books as they coma along, 
the saleable and the less saleable provided they are good* That is how 
it should be, and in the best cases, that is how it is. In this sroall 
market heavy financial strains are imposed on the publisher especially in 
times of depression when money is tight and budgets are cut- If sales go 
down, running expenses relatively go up, profits disappear, and the pub- 
Usher does well to break even. 

It could be argued, and has been, that this system keeps the 
patient alive, but he has no prospect of becoming healthy. At least it 
is true that time is on our aide- The small market won't stay small, and 
the more Canadian writing and publishing there is, the better it is 
likely to become and the more Important , Not that I think you can prove 
this proposition quantitatively | no one quite knows what brings on the 
great moments in national vitality and expression. If people are writing 
and being publlshad, 'then an atmosphere is generated. You have the 
makings of one of those periods of stimulus and response when great things 
are done, great books or'? important books for their time are born and a 
people's understanding is increased and deepened. That is what we are 
talking about, hoping for, working for. 

Let me give you some eKamples of the intetisity of capital 
needs in Canadian publishing. In 1969 and 1970 we imported 104 new 
fiction titles from Macmillan in London and Viking Press in New York, the 
first purchase quantities for which averaged 270 copies per title. In 
the same period we published twelve Canadian novels at an average first 
printing of 3,750 coplas. The capital outlay required to purchase the 
importad books was $2,524 against a capital investment in the Canadian 
novels of $43, 944, Initial publication of fiction anywhere is risky | 
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British and American novels fail financially In about the same proportiona 
as do Canadian, However, in the American and British markets a runaway 
success is always a saving ■possibility. Lucrative sales to the movies, to 
paperback houses , or to book clubs occur in New York and London and a 
major success can pay for many failures* The Canadian market offers no 
such offset to risk* A successful book here is a great satisfaction but 
is rarely a substantial cushion for the unsuccessful parts of the list. 

EKamples could be multiplied and in other than purely trading 
terns* Canadian books tie up not only more capital but mure space. An 
it;ported book Inventory can be largely controlled in relation to predict** 
able need ^ bought as required, turned over faster, and paid for out of 
sales* To publish Canadian books at competitive prices often requires 
the manufacture of three or more years’ supply, paid for within a month or 
two of delivery* As of December 31st, 1970, we had an average stock of 
thirty— four copies spread across 8,987 imported titles, against an average 
stock of 1,256 copies spread across 1,036 Canadian**made titles* 

I have said that the present publishing situation In which 
Canadian books ride on Imported books, or schoolbooks, is less than 
satisfactory, even inhibiting. What if it were all swept away? What if 
we Just left the Imported books to find their way in through wholesalers 
to the retail trade and the libraries and triad to rough out an brganlaa^ 
tlon that would Just publish Canadian books? AIT but a few retailers 
would disappear, all but the largest libraries would find their selection 
and acquisition problems complicated beyond the capacity of small staffs 
or at the mercy of wholesalers’ selection procedures* who would 

publish the Canadian books? 

I feel sure the small new houses would be eager to try and 
perhaps think they have the answeri Just advance us some capital at low 
Interest, and we can do It. I’ve heard one of the most gifted of them 
say that with another two or three years of growth he would be at the 
break-even point. But reaching the break— even point is like getting to 
the horizon. The more you grow the more your eKpenses grow and the more 
capital you need. If all the small Canadian houses were given $100,000 
apiece and told to go ahead, to develop by publishing Canadian general 
books alone — but there would be no more money — they would all be out of 
business In five years, some of th^a sooner than that* I am not doubting 
their abilities, I’m talking about the marketplace In which we all live* 

All this means that I am sura Canadian publishing will survive, 
but perhaps, like so much of what we do, on a series of compromises. I 
think the publishers of mixed lists will carry part of the burden, some 
better than others. I think some of the small Canadian houses will 
survive with government hslp, especially if they broaden their base, 
probably by selling some Imported books, probably by learning to be all- 
round publishers. Between us we will do some of what needa to be done 
for Canadian writers so far as publication Is concerned. None of us will 
get fat on the proceeds, but all of us will gat some satisfaction* Even 
if this much is to be accomplished, we shall need all the Interest and 
help the libraries can provide. 






I have not: painted a very cheerful picture for the short term 
in Canadian trade publishing^ but those of us who have been in publishing 
for a number of years have seen worse times and worse prospects* 

So long as a publishing business remains In existence we will be 
creating the Canadian publishers of the future ^ and they will not cotne only 
from the Canadian^owned houses. In recent years the heads of eight Canadian 
publishing houses and one New York house were men who had learned their 
publishing at Macmillan of Canada * which many regard as a non--Canadian 
house. Moreover 5 the ^nerican houses who have moved in here will produce 
new Canadian publlahara for us. One of the most remarkable spin-offs of 
this kind is Jack McClelland, H±s father having been trained at the 
Methodist Book Room^ Jack must be regarded as one of the most surprising 
products of the Methodist Church since the Wesley brothers started the 
whole thing, 

I have tried in this talk to give you a basis for thinking about 
trade publishing rather than to attempt to answer all the questions. 



Appendix to T:^ade PubUsh%n.g Sp&Boh 

As an example of ©ur service problems, normal throughout the 
tradc" 5 I noted last week the following consc? f datlon of reports from the 
Cambridge University Press on our recent orders. The consolidation was 
of reports received in a two’^to^three^week period. Five titles were 
reported reprinting ^ one of them expected in June^ one in July, the rest 
no indication, Thirty-nine titles were reported as not yet published 
though the advance programaie had led us to expect they would be ready. 
Nine titles ware declared out of print, except for such stock as we might 
have. Thirteen titles were reported as binding, three expected in June, 
three in July, the rest no indlcatioti* New editions of two titles were 
said to be preparing, of which one was expected in 1972, the other no 
hint* That took care of sixty-eight titles; the rest of our order was 
filled. On the same report there were forty-five titles from Macmillan 
in London similarly accounted for. Six were reprinting, three of them 
promised for July, Twenty-four titles ware not yet published, and ten 
would be out of print when our stock was exhausted* Three titles were 
being bound, and of two there were new editions in preparation, one 
expected in July. A report on Viking books at the same time was much 
simpler I Eleven were **put of .stock" no explanation and no data. Three 
titles ware out of print and five ware not yet published* One was no 
longer available, except In a library edition. 



Editing 



Francaas G , Halpenny 

In the last year the publlahing industry in Canada has had 
attention in the public press that is unprecedented* It has been 
astonishing to seo reports and discussions on its nature, its present 
state of health, Lts possible future appear in a ateady flow* The Ontario 
Royal Commission on Book Publishing has encouraged a large number of 
presentations j some of which give a survey of past history as well as of 
current problems and solutions for the future, and through the Queen ^ s 
Printer It will eventually be possible for those interested to study this 
material as a collection. We in the Industry, somewhat bemused by our 
sudden notoriety, have certainly learned a good deal about ourselves, and 
.members of the public who are concerned with books have turned to look at 
us with curiosity, sympathy, criticism, concern, and, when occasion is 
offered, they are eager to talk to us with the same mixed amotions. 

Of course, a good deal of this discussion has been concerned with 
the financial aspects of publishing i capital for eKpanslon, agency 
arrangements, costs of distribution and promotion. International sales, 
the problems of bookstores and the faults of mass paperback selling, 
conflicts over copyright and lending and the relation of both to the 
profits of publisher a and the royalties of authors* These are vitally 
important topics. With Improvement in sales, after all, by whatever 
combination of aids may be found, including self “Improvement to make its 
own services more efficient, the industry can hope to advance rather than 
falter. A concentration on these financial aspects, however, tends to 
obscure what is a vital part of any publishing process and certainly one 
which might result in an increase in lively and valuable Canadian pub-- 
lishing programs with a more secure future. My reference is to the 
editoriai function, a function about which there is soma mystification, 
as any book editor who tries to explain that function often finds. Last 
I be accused of editorial vanity in stressing this function, let me quote 
to you a statement by Roland Mansbridge, made in a speech on his retire- 
ment from Cambridge University Press last year t 

If the director is the head, then the heart of the business 
is made up of its editors; and 1 am thinking of the heart 
here not as the symbol of sentiment and emotion (though these 
have their place in the scheme of things) but as the organ 
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that keeps the life-blood flowing, that is the very engine 
of publishing* A good publisher can survive a bad sales 
force or bad advertising and promotioni but a bad publisher 
can’t be saved by good selling or advertising or promotion; 
he can ba helped a hit by these, and by good accounting, 
but by and large good publishing demands good editors* 

What is the nature of this responsibility that editors bear? 

(I sbould say here in parenthesis that not all people who carry out duties 
belonging to the editorial function bear the title "editor" they may 
sometimes be presidents or directors*) 

In general, editors have two roles to play. The first is to 
build the pubilshing list of their press, the second Is to watch over the 
progress from manuscript to printed book of the titles accepted for that 
list. With any title these two roles may he filled by the same person, but 
more often by different persons; they may ba assigned to different depart-^ 
ments in a firm, but they are always filled. Dr. Roger Shugg, formerly 
editor of the University of Chicago Press and earlier in his career a trade 
publisher with toopf, has referred in a recent article to these two roles 
as "the chief elements of the art of publishing" and he defines them as 
"the editorial selection of authors and subjects, or list-building" and 
"the editing of a manuscript to prepare It for publication as a readable 
book." 

I turn now to the first of these roles: list— building. The 

editors of any firm engaging in original publishing receive from authors 
a steady progression of inquiries, by letter, telephone, or personal 
interview, of prospectuses, of s®ople chapters, of full manuscripts. An 
author or prospective author may write to a firm — or even to several firms 
at once “ to ask if it would be Interested in a manuscript ha or she has 
written or is thinking of writing. Correspondence or personal discussion 
will then follow, first to determine whether the project or manuscript 
would come within the field of interest of the publisher and then what 
encouragement the publisher might be able to give the author about present 
or future submission of a manuscript* Sometimes the first approach may 
actually be a full manuscript, unheralded in advance; the jargon of our 
trade calls these manuscripts "over the transom" submissions. Some 
inquiries and most unsolicited manuscripts give no promise of publishahil— 
ity by anyone because of all— too— evident incoherence or lack of information 
these must be politely but conclusivelv turned away. It Is a fact of pub- 
lishing life that less than five percent of unsolicited manuscripts coming 
before trade houses are ever published by them. It may be, however, that 
the projected work Is appropriate for at least preliminary consideration 
by the firm addressed hut in a field in which it does not publish or 
publishes very little, and the editor may recoDmend to the author that he 
approach another firm. The most obvious distinction among publishing 
fields of Interast Is on the basis of genre - fiction, poetry, non- 
fiction ^ but within any of these , and particularly within non— fiction, 
there are obviously further variations in subject and form, and most firms 
develop consciously or by coincidence particular fields in which their 
list can be said to be "strong." A measure of concentration permits the 
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davalopmant of a roore informed aditorial Judgmant about submissions and a 
mutually supporting promotional effort for groups of titles actually added 
to tha list. 

If 3-^ editor finds the topic of a submission approprlata for His 
house — ii4teresting in itself and as prasented by tha author — and giving 
evidence of some possibility of an audiance large enough to support the 
costs of production and promotion^ an invitation to continue discussion by 
means of a pracis, sampla chapters ^ or the manuscript will be forthcoming. 

A particularly intriguing topics parsuaslvaly prasantad by an author 
already known or promising competence^ may be the basis for an agreament 
to publish bafore the manuscript itself is seen. Usually * however ^ a final 
answer about publlshabillty will await careful editorial examination of 
the actual manuscript. If his material is at all specialised or technical , 
an opinion about its content may be sought from an outside parson or 
persons competent in the subj act^isatter , but with any manuscript the 
publisher’s editor will need to come to an opinion of his own as to 
whether it fulfils expectations and is in reasonably final form or whether 
it requires revision- The publishing answer also depends on more detailed 
calculations based on the manuscript Itself i how the costs wf production^ 
influanced by such factors as lengthy appearance ^ and illustrations ^ can 
be met by returns from possible sales- The editor^ then. Is not free to 
avoid the financial facts for any title he is reviewing, cr igh his own 
first concern in the process of consideration Is editorial suitability. 

It may be, of course, that by some ingenuity on his part or h colleagues’ 
or his author’s, related to content or presentation, the au' .rice ^r the 
book can be made more certain so that tha grimmer finance -acts t 
eliminated or reduced and the final answer to the author be a pleased 
positive rather than a regretful negative. 

Perhaps this outline may give an impression that the process of 
editorial consideration by a publishing firm usually proceeds in an orders 
ed way, singling out publishable manuscripts to strengthen the matching 
of its list with its audienoe. In practice, of course, the procedure Is 
not so even* What an author submits in the early stages of consideration 
may not reveal the best he has to offer as a writer, and it may even be 
physically in such unprepossassing form that It cannot be fairly judged; 
m the rush of a busy editorial program the author may perhaps be turned 
away too soon. A meeting between an author and an editor who can be 
interested in and sympathetic to him may sometimes be the result of trial 
and error in correspondence or Interview rather than of predestination* 

An author is a personality; about authors, therefore, only a few generallga^ 
tions can be made. Each author must be met as an Individual if the most 
promising relationship is to be built up with him by an editor who has 
confidence that a book for his list is evident in what is being 
considered* Authors are understandably sensitive about their writing, to 
which their energy, «aot±on. Imagination, and intelligence have been 
and they can become impatient at what seem to them delays in 
reaching decisions, or lack of understanding In suggesting revisions or 
readjustments, or cowardly skepticism about the number of readers pub^ 
lished books might find. In precept and In practice editors must uphold 
to authors, who may or may not be published, the ideal that adequate time 
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must bB given to r'evlew proJ©ctB| tHat r'efusals are reported on editorial 
grounds not as flippant reactions but as courteous conclusions | that the 
financial background of certain decisions may try or even disappoint 
3 ^irorlal enthusiasm but must be taken into account ^ that suggested inanu 
SQrlpt changes are likely the result of trained editorial appreciation of 
the greater affect and therefore larger audience a manuscript may achiave 
without losing j but rather enhancing ^ its coherence and integrity. 

Causes of tension between author and editor are not lacking s but if they 
can be anticipatad, both can work together to thadr mutual benefit, and 
their mutual enthusiasm will assist not only the development of the book 
itself but later its success in the hands of the editor’s publishing 
colleagues- For Instancas a friendly author is traditionally an important 
asset of the promotion department which must find the buyers for his book* 

Editors building the list of their press are not, of course, 
simply passive recipientB of what comes to them as a result of approaches 
by others. They are also finders and may be creators. The qualities that 
make for skill in assessing what has been offered are also those that make 
for success in finding or stimulating what has not yet been offered* Good 
editora will have curiosity about what is stirring in the world of ideas 
and social relatlona, a lively response to anything they see or hear or 
read that may suggest a booK subject or a potential author, a quick 
rasponse to words written or said that are thoughtful or provocative or 
imaginative, with shape and wit, whether the form of expression be tradl^ 
tional or avant garde. Editors alert to what is attracting the attention 
and thought of the world about them (and I am not, of course, speaking at 
rhe level of proposals for more books on yoga or black magic simply 
because these activities happen to be a current fad) , or conscious of the 
need for a book or books in subject areas as yet barren of them, normally 
have many publishing plans in their heads, far, far more than there are 
authors to carry them out, certainly in Canada* They will restlessly 
watch for the authors that can he attracted to the topics they consider 
promising* Many a book has reached a publisher’s list because an editor 
enCQuraged an author’s dormant Interest that had only reached the point 
of a tentative inquiry or transferred to a possible author his own Interest 
in a subject so the author would pursue it* This route to publication 
also has its hazards* The author concerned may be a profassionaJ writer 
accustomed to work regularly and with a reasonable standard of proficiency 
within certain defined areas | such writers are rare in Canada. Usually 
the writer, with various claims competing for hla attention, will produce 
a good book in the end only if he makas the subject genuinely his 
and he may well be unable to complete it in the time hoped for or perhaps 
quite ill the form anticipated since the drive of thought and feeling in 
any living piece of writing can firmly dictate its ultimate direction* 

4 number of the adventures that actually begin may never come to comple- 
tion, some may not be entirely fortunate in their results, but many are _ 
and the books are welcome. The quest continues, in a diversity of fields 
from the history of the classical past to the problems of rapid transit 
and oil pipelines. 

The paradox of publishing in Canada today is that at the very 
moment whan Its future Is precarious for economic reasons, the poss- 
ibilities for editorial encouragement of Canadian publishing programs 
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seem to be greater* There has been of recent years an increase In the 
readers of books by Canadians | there has been an Increase in the interest 
in topics related to Canada; our university courses In Canadian literature 
and Dolltlce and society have been attracting more and more students; 
Canadian fiction and poetry are a stronger force creatively- This is 
surely the positive aide of the current nationalist emotion. Interpret- 
ation of this country — its setting , its living , its dreaTningj its 
sorrowings its rejoicing — by novelists and poets and dramatists and 
photograDhers “ is indeed essential for our understanding of ourselves 
and for others to understand us. Possibilities for books of non— fiction 
which have as their subjects themes from Canadian historj^ and literature 
or contemporary Canadian society s political geography * and art are man- 
ifold. Such books are indeed increasingly felt as necessities ^ as sources 
of Information and inspiration for adults now and as sources of Instruc- 
tional material for those who will be adults soon. We need also works by 
Canadlana who s looking out from this country * comment » either imaginatively 
or descriptively or analytically * on societies or events or people in 
other countries by whom we are affected. EKamples of gaps will already 
have sprung to your minds* biographies of major and middle Canadian 
figures that have yet to be written^ studies in Canada ^s literary history 
for periods still only broadly sketched ^ diseusslQns of urban problenis and 
land use and priorities of resources that use Canadian examples, regional 
and ethnic histories not yet done, presentations on modern China, peaces 
keeping, and the unity of Europe from a Canadian viewpoint. The development 
of such publishing programs will be greatly dependent on editors, to listen, 
to respond, to plan, to encourage. For far too long they have had a low 
profila In Canada, perhaps because the historical preponderance of agency 
publishing has meant a necessary emphasis on sales staff. Indeed, one 
might wonder how far the role of editors has been visible beyond the doors 
of their firms and at times even Inside, Greater recognition can bring 
increased appreciation of the value of professional compatenca, on their 
part as well as on that of others* In the developTnent of Canadian 
publishing programs, editors who know Canada well from their own educa- 
tion and their own living, who inhabit this country imaginatively, can 
and should make a significant contributiori. 

The second editorial role defined at the beginning of these 
remarkri Is that of manuscript or copy editing. It is the writing large 
of a function each of us parforms in miniature whan for a friend wa look 
over a paper or a draft letter, or review after an interval a draft article 
of our own, before letter or paper Is recorded in the firmness of electric 
typewriter or print. The copy editor is also someone reading carefully 
and sympathetically to catch small errors and to ensure that communication 
between author and audience is liranediate and effective* An accepted manu- 
script in vjroductlon will first be examined by its copy editor to discover 
the author's general theme and plan of presentation, then scrutinized in 
its various parts in inore detail , The copy editor watches for a variety 
of technical points, from typographical errors, slips in the apelllng of 
names or minor matters of fact, and the pattern set for capital letters 
and italics, to the placing of quotations and the ordering of footnotes 
and bibliography in relation to the text they annotate and the informa- 
tion they incorporate. He will also indicate for the author's attention 
apparent inconsistencies and repetitions in statement or expression. If 
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need be and if time permits, tie may go further and assemble questions 
about paragraphs or r^hapters that he feels need consideration if the 
author* a points are to be made clearly and effectively* The editor 
vlll also sea to the ordering of the manuscript as copy for the printer* 
visualizing its divisions as parts of a book, its illustrations as 
displays of llne=cuts and half— tones fitted with appropriate captions - 
Normally an author will see the manuscript when the copy editor has 
completed his reading and set out his questions, and he will be asked to 
review suggestions and answer queries* Finally, the editor will 
incorporate the author *s replies to his questions and suggestions and 
survey the whole text as an approved manuscript whose progress into a 
printed book he will then watch through the stages of proof and the 
preparation of its IndeK* 

The scope and the effectiveness of this reading of a manuscript 
will vary widely depending on the nature of the copy, the time that can 
be given to it, and the skill of the editor* The skill comes largely 
from experience, although a manuscript editor should have to begin with 
an eye for detail, a sense of order, a good m^aory for spelling and 
grammar and Items of general Information, and gifts of patience and tact. 
The handling of a number of manuscripts develops these qualities so that 
an editor *s pencil becomes adept at marking typographical and other lit^ 
eral errors; at querying inaccuracies and incongruities; at maintaining 
or, if need be, establishing sensible and accepted patterns of punctuation 
and capitalization* An editor also, becomes more and more adept at anti- 
cipating how copy will look in print (subheadings, for example, or the 
cross— ref erences that connect Illustrations and captions and description 
in the neighbouring text) . For any book manuscript this kind of copy 
reading is desirable. Indeed necessary, though sadly It Is not always 
given today to the extent that It might be. We are all conscious in our 
reading not only of undetected or uncorrected typographical errors but 
of slips in usage and graomar, minor blunders in punctuation and phrasing 
that succeed In distorting meaning, errors In fact that reference to an 
encyclopedia or a bibliography would have corrected quickly. Of course, 
authors may allow some of these difficulties to creep into their manu^ 
scripts in the first place; they may even be responsible for discourtesy 
to fellow authors In erring while transcribing their quotations* But it 
also has to be recognized that some of the problem lies in the fact that 
the eye of even the most effective and practised author can be a deceiver; 
it often reads what it wants to read and not what is typed on the paper, 
and checks upon one person’s eyes by those of others are_usually needed* 

If a book’s readers find blemishes on its printed pages 'rather than the 
copy editor on its manuscript, harm may well have been done to their 
appreciatioifc of what they have been reading or their confidence in the 
Information the book purports to give. 

The struggle for standards is a complex one. On the one hand 
readers themselves may unwittingly be aiding the perpetuation of the 
slipshod because they have been hardened by the deplorable proofreading 
of newspapers or the Impraclslon of much talk on television or on public 
platforms by all kinds of speakers from professors to after-dinner 
politicians. Reviewers might act as a spark by giving more attention to 
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this aapact of tha reading before them althotigh often they ae^m to have 
too little time or Inclination to go beyond the reading of the book*s 
Jacket p Introduetiotip and early chapters* But it Is the publishing 
houses themselves who naturally have the major responsibility in estab^ 
llshlng a good standard of presentation for their books and therefore in 
building up credits for performance- Editorial review must of course be 
sensibly designed | it must recognize what a manuscript editor's role is 
In general and should be for any particular manuscript. On the one hand 
It cannot p for instance ^ mtend to re-^checklng all the author's facts — 

If there had been reason for worry on this scores the manuscript should 
have been adequately reviewed by a competent scrutineer before the 
decision to publish was made. On the other handp it certainly must 
Include a technical visualization of the typescript as a printed unit* 

The definition of •'sensible'* for the copy editing of a book may be under 
speeial strain because of its tight budget or pressure from the sales 
staff or the author to meet a publishing deadline. These stresses are 
never easy to sort out. Kevertheless* if Canadian publishing is to 
enlarge and strengthen its programs with books of quality ^ ^^ittanp 
developed p and produced here, and meeting international standards in 
presentation as well as In content p it will need the services of trained 
conscientious manuscript editors whose work is accorded appropriate 
respect inside their publishing firms and also outside them. 

In describing the qualities of a manuscript editor I mentioned 
•'tact.*' It is in relation particularly to the author that this term is 
relevant — relevant and essential. A good manuscript editor never forgets 
that the copy before him or her is the work of its author p who has 
laboured a long time to develop a pattern of thought and expression suit^ 
able for his subject and original to him. Wiat the editor is seeking to 
do is largely to remove unwitting obstacles to the author's comaunicationp 
to assist him to reach his readers more easily and more effeatively. An 
author who becomes convinced that he is being read with s^napathy and with 
good sense will end up being grateful for editorial question n^rks though 
his first reactions may be resentment and dismay* There are limits of 
suitable copy editing p of courses beyond those of time. In the case of 
poetry p the language and form of the writer are essentially and unalterably 
privatep and in the case of fiction the habits of the publisher's house 
style must be applied with great circumspection p even those of spelling 
at times* It is in non^fictionp where authors are Intent upon direct 
peresentation of argment or factual information or descrlptlonp that a 
manuscript editor can be of most service to an author. One may perhaps 
eKpress this difference in a dangerous generalization that should be 
qualified and may well be challenged. A poet Is often Intent upon 
recording personal Laotian or reactionSp a novelist Is working out the 
destinies of characters living in his own imagination! i^ the process of 
literary creation the poet "eKpresses*' or frees himself from the emotion^ 
and the novelist works out his release from the charactere who have had 
him in thrall for so long* Readers then endeavour to participate in the 
amotion so released or to share the ^Eperlences of the fictional chaf^ 
acters. With non-“flctlon readers are spoken to by authors directly and 
with intent from the very beginning p however indirect the "‘form of the 
compoaltionp and by and large writers of non-fiction are especially 
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affactive when they have visualised their audience clearly and have 
Witten to it* The point is applicahle to a wide range of writing atylas, 
from autobiography s reflective travel books ^ histories , and art books to 
books about antiques^ gardening, and cooking. Addressing the reader in 
non-fiction, which constitutes such a high proportion of publishing, is 
therafora a matter of vital concern for authors and later for their 
publishers’ editors. Yet the caution remains. A good editor always 
tries, while detecting inadvertent errors or pointing out unfortunate 
contradictions or suggesting a clarification or a transfer, to depart 
as little as possible from the author’s om% words or his own rhythms of 
writing. This respect is a fundamental attitude (which distinguishes 
good manuscript editing from ghost-writing) , and it is also a practical 
iine-by-line procedure. It means that wha"^ the editor asks the author 
to consider is not prescription but suggestion, that his marginal notes 
are presented not in criticism but in co-operation, that he is ever 
conscious that he may have misread though concerned that future readers 
may not be puEzled in their turn, that he will accept the author’s 
considered ”no” as well as his ”yes". However short or long the edito- 
rial preparation for publication, a finished book must be the author’s. 

An editor is moat content when reviews and comment recognise and applaud 
the achievement of his book. 



The sponsors of the Institute have asked me to say something 
about university presses in Canada, and an eKamination of the editorial 
responsibility is perhaps a more suitable companion piece than might at 
first appear. The transition may be made by noting that the two general 
kinds of editorial activity I have been describing — consideration of 
manuscripts and preparation of them for publication - are probably 
carried on with greater elaboration in univeraity presses than in trade 
publishing, (In educational publishing they are even more elaborate, 
necessarily, but the nature of the editorial work Is also necessarily 
different in many of its aspects, and it is ^^-utside my assigned topic.) 

Most of the manuscripts submitted to a university press are 
specialigad works of scholarship with a restricted audience, and these 
manuscripts are likely to need financial assistance beyond anticipated 
returns from sales if they are to be suitably published — by ’’suitably” 

I mean in an appropriate physical form, at a list price that will not 
deter prospect Ive buyers, and with adequate distribution to the world 
of scholarship. In Canada this asslstanca may come from one or more of 
several possible sourcesi grants by the Canada Council directly or 
through the Humanities Research Council end the Social Science Research 
Council, or from institutions or organizations which are sponsoring 
specialized research, or from the press’s parent Institution by means 
of funds budgeted for its operation, or from funds generated by the 
press itself. The asslstanca itself is obtained in different ways. 

The research councils and other organizations normally make thair 
grants to Individual book projects. Most of the North American presses 
operate with a general budget in which the net deficit is supported by 
their universityi however, the University of Toronto Press is not 
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funded by ±ts university but crea.taa its $200,000 annual subaldlaatlon 
out of the net proeaeda of Ita total operation. 

The apaciali^ad nature of the books that are the chief concern 
of unlveraity presses as well am the necessity of enaurlng that the 
always limited funds available for support of scholarly publishing are 
used wisely mean that the consideration of manuscripts must be carried 
out with particular care, and it will normally Involve confidential 
reports from the authors* scholarly peers on the quality of the research 
and the adequacy of its presentation. Securing these reports can be a 
lengthy process f starting with a search for those best qualiflad to 
prepare them (they may be in Canada, the United States, or beyond North 
America) , usually the discussion of a manuscript with its author when the 
reports are in and often a return of it for major or minor revision, then 
a second check on its re-submission, and referral to an advisory editor- 
ial conmilttee of faculty that finally recommends acceptance or rejection* 
Similarly, scholarly manuscripts accepted by university presses often 
require more ext ended editorial preparation for publication. In content 
they may be more compleK, making use of scholarly aids such as full 
notes, bibliographies, appendices, IndaKes, and with more complicated 
text I the transfer from tnanuacript to proof to printed page has to be 
designed to gain as much Glarity and simplicity as possible for the text 
and its documentation. 

Some scholars are writers by native bent and personal compul— 
Sion. Many are authors by force of academic circumstance, and this 
advancement by publication, though that need has unfortunately plagued 
North American university presses, who in the name of quality and sanity 
and solvency are increasingly having to davelop protective devices 
against theses and proceedings of scholarly conferences in total recall 
and ungainly collections of articles by various hands. There is a 
positive corollary of research in publication, however. The results of 
research must receive publication if they are to Inform beyond the 
scholar- author * s students or campus colleagues and If they are to be 
available to those who, shortly or later, will write with this research 
as a base, books for general readers and also textbooks and reference 
books at various levels. (No one Is more responsive to this second 
affect than the editors of the Diatior^ry af Canadian Biography ^ 

Hundreds of writers use its entries for rasearch.) University press 
edl. ^rs rander a special service to scholarly authors by assisting them 
to make their research available and to communicate more effectively as 
writers in the specialized modes appropriate to their disciplines. 

The number of Canadian university press imprints has increased 
in recant years, though there Is a rather wide variety In the amount and 
kind of thalr activity. The University of Toronto Press, well past its 
fiftieth anniversary and with a yearly list of some 100 titles, is the 
largest of these presses, McGill University Press, founded in I960, 
became McGill— Queen * s University Press in 1969 and had titles in 
Canadian Bookm in Pi^int for 1970, Its list is gradually expanding. 

The University of British Columbia has had for some time a Publications 
Centre, which, with the advice of a faculty committee, issued some books 
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itself and assisted others to appear elsewhere. That Centre has this 
year become the University of British Columbia Press with a publishing 
staff and a formal university press program concentrating on Asia and 
the Pacific, Canadian literature, western Canada, and International law. 
(This program is a good eKample of beginning by building on the academic 
strengths of the home campus, and the strengths of the campus will likely 
continue to be reflected in any press’s list. Cmipus strengths can 
certainly be seen In even the long and wlde--ranging list of the University 
of Toronto Press.) The University of Ottawa has maintained a press, pub^ 
lishing in two languages as befits a bilingual university. Quebec’s two 
well— established university presses at Laval and Montreal have been 
Joined recently by the press of the Universite de Quebec. Alberta and 
Manitoba and Windsor and Memorial and Dalhousie (the list is not inclu- 
sive) have university press imprints under which they have presented 
some publications usually related to the activities of their faculty or 
through which they have made publishing arrang^ents with another press 
to produce and distribute individual manuscripts. One might mention as 
eKamples Manitoba’s publication of the Journal Masaia and the series of 
studies about Newfoundland that the University of Toronto Press prints 
and distributes for Memorial. The number of publishing functions which 
are msaumed by the holders of these particular Imprints varies now, and 
any future Canadian university press Imprints will likely show a similar 
variation p but on each of the campuses concerned there is or will be a 
committee to carry out the crucial editorial review of book projects and 
manuscripts and make the assessment of their scholarly competence. 

The development of the older presses and the creation of new 
imprints reflect the increase in the number of academics on Canadian 
university campuses and the consequent Increase in the Miount of research 
and therefore in the scholarly writing that is seeking publication. As 
might be eKpectedp the longer established Canadian presses have had a 
partleularly Important role to play over the years in finding ways and 
means of encouraging and publishing the specialised studies needed for 
an understanding of Canada’s past and present. This responsibility has 
by no means decreased today when trade publishers are finding more hope- 
ful i^rkets for books of Canadian history -- national, provincial, and 
regional -- and for works on the art, the geography , the flora and fauna, 
the folklore of Canada. Univarsity presses old and new must still take 
as a primary concern the counselling ai^ developing , the preparation 
and publication of the scholarly deaminations that will not return their 
costs in sales but are essential for growth in understanding of Canada’s 
history and literature and arts and for dealing with its current concern 
about North American continental problCTis of foreign trade and permafrost, 
urban growth and cultural identity. 

For Canadian university presses to confine their Interests to 
Canadian topics, however, would be to present on their lists a distorted 
picture of the research Interests of scholars in Canada today. Those 
interests are broad indeed, stretching from the ancient civilizations of 
the near and far East up through the classical eras and the Middle Ages 
and on to the political, social, literary, ai^ artistic history of six 
centuries of living on all the continents but especially Europe and North 



itoarlca* The parloda are not listed Idly* far ±t would be an easy 
eKerclsa to point to specific eMmples of work by scholars in this vast 
range of periods* Thus recent books of the University of Toronto Press 
include studies in ancient Chinese graOTnar and the 1949 Communist revolu- 
tion, Arabic Inscriptions, Greek fortifications, medieval verse romances, 
the gardening tastes of AleKander Pope, the novels of Thackeray and 
Henry dames, modern Xrish drama and Norse sagas, and the philosophical 
systems of Newton and Collingwood- So too beside the Li^mx*ca^y His^a^y of 
Caiw^CL (now contemplating a revised edition) stand major projects on John 
Stuart Mill and Erasmus, Not all the works unrelated to Canada will be 
published by Canadian university preeaes, of course ^ they may wall go to 
university presses in Great Britain or the United States which have 
kindred works on their lists or attract submissions by the prastiga of 
their imprint, but there is a definite need for scholars in Canada to 
have available to them the support, both financial and moral, of Canadian 
scholarly series and more accessible editorial and other professional 
services. The opportunities for such guidance as far as editors are 
concerned appear constantly i They will often find themselves, for both 
Canadian and other subjects, giving many suggestions at various stages to 
authors they meet in or away from their offices, on campuses, or in 
correspondence. The Canadian university press must be able to assure all 
its authors that their books will have access to the international world 
of scholars. University presses everywhere have always been particularly 
concerned with foreign sales, and an esstential service to Canadian 
scholarly %witers is to niake sure their books are available in the United 

States and Great Britain and Europe and Japan and are sent for review to 

the major Journals in relevant disciplines* 

The financial challenges involved in attempting to cope with 
these needs were never slight and have always had to be faced by trying 
to run a non^commercial activity as efficiently as possible. The chali-- 
enges are now becoming more and more serloua with the increase in manu^ 
script submissions due to the Increase in the scholarly community (and 
of course, the cost of consideration of what is not published must be 
accounted for) , with the rise in production costs without a fully 

compensating rise in the level of outside subsidy from such bodies as the 

research councils, with the limitations on library purchasing budgets -- 
which are particularly acuta now on the important ^erlcan market ^ with 
the present restraints on university budgets that often injuriously 
reduce the allowance for a press or a publications conmilttee and with 
the rigidities of formula financing by government that leave little 
elasticity for aid to operations ancillary to teaching* In these diff- 
iculties some tightening of criteria for acceptability of manuscripts 
may have to occur, and the result may be partly a gain for if trade 
publishing is vulnerable from the trivia it releases, scholarly 
publishing is harmed by the dead weight of impenetrable prose It can 
inflict. It may be noted here, incidentally, that university presses in 
these days of microfilm and copy flow most certainly do not eKlst to 
publish theses I indeed, there are signs that as a group North American 
university presses now are merely not refusing to consider unrevlsed 
dissertations but are beginning to attack the process by which a test for 
capacity to conduct research has swollen into a tome written with great 
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effort for a.n audience of five sxamlneirs. Howevarg a remedy for 
financiei stringencies should not be sought in adding to the list more 
and more titles that will be self-liquidating or commercial successes* 

Many university presses do have some titles that by desrgn or simply 
good fortune are sources of revenue beyond theiz* costs * and they are 
valuable, indeed invaluable, for this revenue will help to support the 
rest of the list, but a demand that its titles be self-liquidating would 
be a denial and falsification of the whola purpose of a univarslty press* 
Some assistance may well coma from continuance and expansion of co- 
operation among the Canadian presses, particularly perhaps in aspects of 
distribution, in a way that is parallel to suggestions being made to the 
Royal Coimnission* (The June, 1971 issue of the University of Toronto 
F^&ss Nat&s takes up this topic of cooperation.) In the long run the 
maintenanca of university press publishing depends on the active con-- 
3 QiQ% 2 sness and vocal support of the scholars themselves, realising it 
serves needs that must be met if they are to be able to write and to 
read the books on which the vitality of their disciplines finally depends. 







Book Design and Production 
Frank Newfeld 

It is ancouraging to read a simple p terse * and unadorned title 
for this subject. Usually our brochures tend to qualify with ^nbelllsh^ 
ments particularly when introducing **Design”. Titles glitter from "The 
Canadian Book Designer" ^ "Canadian Book Designing — the New Profession"* 
"The Aesthetic and Economic Contribution of the Canadian Book Designer" 
to "Did God Create the Canadian Book Designer?" These normally elaborate 
titles or subtitles for Design lectures presumably are Intended to re-^ 
assure participants In publishing seminars that there is method in our 
madness and that there is some valid underlying technology brought into 
play, despite the long hair and rallying cries of "Vive le livre llbre!" 

The very fact that the title quietly and in a matter^of-^f act 
manner links Design and Production is an interesting sign. With the 
volume of manuf acturing p the complexities of methods , and the vagaries of 
suppliers’ financial sforzandosp these departments show the need to Join 
and grow; instead they appear to withdraw to a degree as far as the 
individual in other departments is concerned. The contact between pub^ 
Usher and Tnanufacrurar has also changed. The stakes are higher* the 
time is shorter 5 and the very complex constant contact has (or should 
have} surrendered to more orthodox corporation practices. In other words* 
it is seldom possible these days to amble over to a printer to check a 
proof and meet one of one’s own editors there | the larger—vr" ume opera= 
tlon of today demands centralised controls. 

Design and Production are primarily concerned with the pack— 
aging of the products as prepared for palatable metanorphosis by Edit- 
orial ; and though the team concept — which will be discussed later in 
detail is absolutely esaentlalp direct design and production Involvement 
of the editor on the whole has changed. The governing economics can no 
longar indulge any but the professional nor be those applied to each 
individual book; rather* they must be applied to the publishing problem 
of the particular publishing season as a whole. 

We hope to cover the following topics in this paper; 

1. An Investigation of book categories and the package approach. 
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The packager's role or visual role ±n the publishing group, 

3* The packager^ a reaponalbllity ralationship to editorial and 
the packager's responelbility relationship to production^ 

4. The aesthetic and economic responsibility of the packager 
Cwhlch you will find scattered all over the place) • 

5- The components of the book, as seen via the biograph, 

6 . Tools, skills p materials p and other do— it^yourself — on-^the 
slylsmsp in discussion. 

You may have noted the assiduous avoidance of the use of the 
word *■ designer”. This Is done on purpose. The term has become as mis- 
leading as Its predecessor I "artist”. The role has changed so complete- 
ly that professionally the term designer is more appllcably a synonym 
with ”publlsher-s page putterer" or '’talented hande'S which in this day 
and age are a dangarously Incomplata commodity, A new term should be 
coined for this member of the creative cast responsible for the conver-* 
sion of manuscript to product, A term that acknowledges participation 
in the inception p rather than a term like designer , which often has the 
connotation of confining this talent to the areas of plac&nent and shape 
conception. 

There are as many misconceptions on the publisher's part of 
the full responsibility of the packager and vlsuallzer as there are 
evasions through inafflcacy on the part of many "designers” who have 
opted for this title in preference to "artist" because they cannot draw — 
a fact easily perceived ^ and, alaSp often cannot design — which failing 
more often goes unperceived until too late, I wonder how many present 
this afternoon consistently equate type specif icat ion p mis e^en— page , and 
the iitmediate engaging of a designer with illustration and the engaging 
of an illustrator? And how many publishers prefer to Ignore bad design 
or bad typography p whilst very conscious of bad illustration? Complete 
talent on a professional level is rare. Unf or tunately , those packaging 
areas other than illustration (where amateur results glaringly speak for 
themselves) have a strange charisma 5 and everybody wants to have a go. 

Let me hasten to add that this complete talent need not necessarily nor 
easily come with an "art school" background. To give a perfect eKample 
of this complete rounded member of the team take Bill Toye of Oxford 
University Press, I am sure there are others in Canadap and the only 
reason X do not know them la that X don't get around as much as 1 used to. 
And let me add that the subjugation of full participation Is almost as 
much the fault of the now—calledp for want of a better termp "designer" 
as it is of the publisher. And let me hasten to add that to date the 
availability of the man has found the jobp rather than the availability 
of the Job finding the man. It is also true that the advent of a new 
editor is greeted with relief p followed by general agreement to give the 
editor time to acclimatise p whereas the advent of a new "designer" is 
greeted with trepidation , followed by a general scepticism of his ever 
getting to work on time. 
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This changed world of ours changed in volume, type of public- 
cation, attitude by and to suppliers, sales, even internal spiritual and 
physical envlroTUiient — occasioned by our emergence from s-he ranks of 
compact happy little families into volumino^is and somewhat maselike 
folds of corporations profoundly affects the area of the final product 
and, as a result, affects the relationship of the "editor” to production, 
to visual, to the publisher, and for the same reason will affect any 
permutation of the group relationships* 

There is emerging a need for what may serai to be little 
(empiric) empires. Built— in bookkeepers, manufacturing moguls » progress 
pursuers 5 visual valentines, contact through channels i The packagers 
will become more manuf acture^orlented , with tight internal control. The 
temi concept, appointed as publishers of a project, appears mandatory* 
Each member would apply expartise, not Just his level of expert Is a but 
true exDertlse, to produce the package. This concept leads to a greater 
pride of personal performance and even to a peculiar privacy of function* 



An Investigation of Book Categories and the Package Approach 

Three basic categories , with sub— categories can be estab— 

llshed t 

1* The first area, where editor— productlon-”packaging involvement 
is less than slight, 

2, The second area, wh^re the eraative cast begins to emerge as 
a consulting, co— operative unit* 

3* The third area, where the Involvamant is so nerve— rackingly 
complete that the delineation of specific responsibility is 
one of relief, but hard to come by. 

The non=- involvement book 

The first group takes care of the non— illustrative trade book , 
the novel devoid of tricks compensating for author aphasia, in other 
words, the book that goes through the machine with minimal design problems 
to be encountered , In these the choice of typeface should be made froin 
an anproved house selection of typefaces, as would basic format or treat- 
ment, Chapter treatment, title page, case material. Jacket - all are 
factors more pertinent to the sales package, once past the pre— prepar- 
atory orientation meeting on the book, which we ^11 assume takes place. 
Decisions on choice of Jacket executor and briefing go to the creative 
department* The approval of Jacket, once past the verbal scrutiny, 
becomes one of weighing first the aesthetic factor, then the sales factor ^ 
and only thirdly the factor of editorial fidelity. The aesthetic is put 
first on the simple assumption that though a Jacket proposal must be 
delivered to the house, it need not be passed automatically by the 
packaging group, thus providing a discriminate vetting of material. 
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Again, general product policy as related to the package Tnust be made by 
the responsible authority, authoritatively or communication bacomas 
impossible and you get ’'It^^will—coTne-^back— in— any^^caae*- type of work# 

Two incidental comments not intended to irritate publishers, 
too much* We will assume that our publisher poasesses a clear house-* 
style manual, one which knows how to spell , punctuate, abbreviate with 
logical Gonsistency; and that this manual is follo%^ed* Many designers — 
some deservedly, others not — suffer from what is termed ”a hand compleK-’ 
Often the packager’s creative thought processes are disdained^ and he is 
commissioned purely for hie technical skills* Instead of being given a 
problem to solve, he Is too often given a solution to translate visually. 
Call them eunuch solutions, dreamed up by someone who knows what needs to 
be done, how it is to be done, but cannot do it himself, so engages 
someone to do It for him* If the selected packager is In need of such 
direction, he really should not be allowed near the product In its virgin 
state. The result can be quite traumatic# 

The par t—involv ament book 



This group encompasses textbooks, complex trade books, lllus^ 
trated books, special pro^jects, certain poetry books (though generally 
these could properly belong to the first group) , and here the team 
engages in the function of discussed decision. 

May I get personal for a moment? My favorite books are a 
series of poetry books- Daniel’s Chmqum^ed Shades Cohen’s Spiae Boss of 
Earths HmaVmn Tahm my Hand by Welsstub . On the first two I worked with 
Claire Pratt, and without the kind of 'editorial^^visual communleation 
that she established the books would not have been so successful nor so 
pleasurable. But here it was not the banal design involvement of 
’’illustrator do an illustration here" or "Let’s have a nude, suitably 
covered for our Canadian market, on the top side of the recto*" Rather 
It was a matter of engendering an enthusiasm, of a verbal discusaion of 
the poet’s intent and the poetry* s requiraments from the audience: a 

match-making function, one that uncovers the need of the special tune of 
the coda that the packager applies * 

On the textbook the editor becomes a kind of sub-^art director* 
Here the ingredients of the packaga are governed by specific pedagogic 
demands* Here the need of explanation of function becomes parrmount , 
both in areas of the written code and pictorial code used for the author. 
I will elaborate on this in the units dealing with the specif Ic rela— 
tionshlps . On a special project two parts, editorial and visual, stay 
closely involved even beyond the initial planning stage, naturally, so 
does production* (But his involvement with the creation of the package 
has now progressed to the more mundane though essential matter of 
keeDlng his cool while the manufacturer cools his heels to the point of 
shuddering and the publisher becomes convinced that it is all a consplr^ 
acy to enaure that none of his books ever be published that particular 
season-) An example of this would be an art book. Hare In all like« 
lihood a name-packager would be sought. We encounter problems of 
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comparison spreads ^ chronological continuity ^ and ei^e relationships of 
the illustrative material. The editorial demands assume a great measure 
of importance 5 and the editorial representative often acts as a stah = 
lilting force* The package or design director who does not afford team 
contact and is not readv to relinquish a post^concept leading role to 
the team is very foolish* 

Complete involvement 

Bear in mind that in the first group dis cussed $ a logical 
sequence of completed endeavour has taken place* In other words the 
author has passed his completed manuscript to the edi tor^publisher , who 
has passed the edited manuscript to be translated into a saleable prod-^ 
uct. Admittedly s once past revised page proofs the author again emerges 
with minor changes of hearty but that adds a little spice to our buman 
lives , 

Bear in mind that in the second group much the same sequence 
initially takes place* Everybody involved can go away and do his bit* 

This third categotv "grows" a book in an entirely different 
manner* Into this category would fall several types of product , some 
not even books* Take S R A^s box of loaded dice, for eKample* 

Let me dwell on one type of book alone i the wave of half^ 
look, half^read book, such as Time^Llfe, Heritage, Canadian Illustrated 
Library, or books such as "To every Bany there is a Roloff"* 

Perhaps the easiest way to describe this is to go through the 
prenatal procedure as we have encountered it. I will omit this from the 
Editor—Packager relationship portion where It properly belongs, so shift 
it to that part of the lecture in your minds * 

The steps then are' 

1. Preliminary meetings. Selection of subject, author* The 
eg tabliehment of visual and literary philosophy. Package 
specification* Costing, possibly leading to revised package 
specifications* 

2, Preplanning in detail* The division of the book. Rhythm of 
dagignated allotmente of prose versus pictorial . Selection 
of pictorial content to be acquired. 

3* Final salaction of illustration, final editing of script, 

4, Final product proposal* 

5. Physical assembly. 

On this type of book the packager is almost as much a land^ 
acape architect as the editor; he la not Just a gardener* He works as 
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mucH with the team as the team works with him. Communication and 
decisions are made in the group, with clear-cut understanding that each 
profeasional sneaks in his own area with authority and expertise, and 
not because of a tolerant attitude on the part of others , just because 
he*s a nice fellow * There is no room for talented hands* This is not 
a game 5 nor a place for the engaging of second class citizens to bolster 
insecurity . 

The packager ^s role in the publishing group 

The three categories of product Just discussed and the extent 
of each publisher's involvement determines, of course, the importance 
and seniority of the position of packager* In the full— fledged house, 
however, I would eKpect this person to have these attributes and fill 
these roles t 

He could be a publisher . 

He would know manufacturing as well as does a production 
manager - 

He would understand the editorial function and be conversant 
with the editorial responsibility* 

He would assume the physical direction of the package profes- 
sionally * 

He would be completely conversant with point— of —sale practices 
and be able to produce for purchase profess " . nally rather than 
on a hit or miss basis* 

Ha would understand the economics of publishing and manufac— 
turing and direct the InvolvOTient of the product in direct 
relation to the publishing intent* 

He would understand the new aids (visual, that is) that today's 
technology affords him and understand their application with 
discrimination. 

The creative and packaging responsibility in relation to the editor 

Some areas properly belonging under this heading have already 
been discussed and should be kept in perspective * 

This is a tricky area| the publisher's product proudly pro- 
claims printed praise for the author, the illustrator, the designer, and 
scarcely ever a mention of the editor. Wall, we've managed with badly 
illustrated books, even non— Illustrated books; we've managed with badly 
designed books , even non^designed books ; but try managing with non— 
edited books. Of course, I've known publishers to flog some horribly 
edited books too, but that's understandable* Who has time to check 
beyond sales returaa. Jacket design, and bad printing? And It must be 
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borne in mind that tha editor is the author's rapraaentative, 
is also tha publisher for the particular project. 

Some points 1 The visual or packaga raqulres profaRslonal In-* 
dividuality rather than an abstract application of deja-^vu or worsBp Thus 
format 5 type selactionp tansila quality becoine the packager's contrib^ 
utions Just as the adltorlal embellislrnencs are the responsibility of the 
editor. 

Specific solutions of problems are also the vesponslbllity of 
the packager. Matters such as chapter-head treatment ^ prellnis, eKtract 
treatment, the treatment of tables, become a design responsibility* To 
be specific, an eKtract can be sat up in half a dosen different ways, 
and the final decision should be governed by related type problems 
encountered. The editor does act as a lifeguard, though if artificial 
respiration needs to be applied too often, it is better to make a change 
in the creative end than to resort to constant design inseminationi 
that may seam more personal, more chivalrous, but in tha final analysis 
usually proves painful. The editor should see speciinen=“pages . This with 
a profasslonal should be a point of Information, but the editor must have 
the right to safeguard against non— prof esslonallsm. As far as illus-^ 
tration, particularly if a teKtbook is concerned, the editor must be 
involved in a seriior capacity In two areas: acnuracy of Illustration and 

appropriateness of selected subject. Art direction would be established 
at a pre— orientation meeting at which a senior packaging person has 
charge, 1 question the efficacy of dual confrontation on aesthetics; the 
result may be eclectic artwork. 



The Preparation of Manuscript for Preparation for Manufacture 

The first essential is an editorial report and an editorial 
transmittal form, Tha packager responsible must have all the facts at 
hand for the proper translation of tnanuscript to book, particularly 
where the sl^e of list precludes complete reading of manuscript* The 
transmittal must give all pertinent facts such as: 

1, Preliins transmitted and prelims to come * 

2* Manuscript pages transmitted * 

3, End matter transmitted, end matter to come* 

4, Special problems , lists, dialogue, tables and their location, 

5, Illustrative material (in the case of teKtbooks) at hand and 
required , 

The manuscript itself should includei chapter titles clearly 
marked for cap and lower case, even if typed in caps, in case a dacision 
is made by the packager to go to upper and lower case; other titles or 
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eub^titles in a ralationship aequencet such as Ai Bi Ct Di, to enable 
a treatment declaioni extracts, marked with coloured pencil down the side 
of the pasaage to allow for treatment. Naturallyp if differentiating 
treatment of more than one type of extract is required p then these must 
be f lagged and also explained in the transmi t tal form . 

What then does the editor mark? Anything consistent with the 
editing of the manuscript and the house style j but nothing to which an 
arbitrary visual taste concept should be applied , such as raised or drop 
initials, amount of paragraph indent , and things such as bold caps for 
emphasis and ao on. Believe me, if your designer requires you to do this, 
he deoerves the title; the editor has more Important things to do. In 
brief, the editor represents the author, as far as the publishing functions 
are concerned, but the packaging requires as much its own area of execu^ 
tion, as sales or marketing. For that matter, however, I would expect an 
editor to be quite concerned that the product be published properly, on 
time, and afforded the proper chances of success in all areas. 



The Creative and Packaging Responsibility in Relation to the 

ProductlQn Manager 

Again, the aisa of the house can materially alter this.^ In the 
larger publishing house it is the creative director or art director to 
whom design problems come. Basically, and this cannot be doiie without a 
qualified person, your packager governs your cost, since it is his 
responsibility to choose slae and materials; he dictates not just the 
nimber of pages, but by his concept governs the cost of plant, in all 
aspects as well as manufacture. Thus size of run and budget availability 
should not just interest the man who governs the physical; he should know 
what to do with them. I know one publishing house where the designer 
does not know what paper or binding material he will get and does not 
seem to care. That is sick. That publisher has acquired Just a pair of 
hands. I know another house where the designer knows, and does not care, 
and has indulged in design pyrotechnics that make the price prohibitive* 

No one stopped him, and that is even sicker. 

Thus the production manager has a responsibility In this area, 
to be on the alert for budget overflow and as an expert in printing also 
to be on the alert for design overflow. The responsibility for a design 
schedule lies with the creative department, but the creative department's 
reaponsibility is to the production department manager and to the letter 
of the agreed terms of the schedule* Production and design must work in 
the closaat liaison, since supplier selection by production must be based 
on the manufacturing demands planed by the packager. Preparation of all 
material must be to the physical satisfaction of production. 

In brief, upon reaching the final stage of metamorphosis, that 
is, manufacture, production takes the leading role. By the same token 
production must etisure that the publisher's demands (here the packager 
becomes the other face, to editorial, of this Janus^head) are properly met. 
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If the production manager has more the function of art director^ then the 
above need to be dissected; if not, then his function is one of producing 
rather than creating. 

From within this mundane^'sounding area there often einerges a 
voice of reason and inspiration and once in a while blinkered paranoia. 
Apart from the obvious area of schedule control, the ”good” production 
manager acts as a patient manipulator of internal temperament and budget 
and a gentle persuader of supplier to maintain cost and programme in 
face of the seemingly inevitable snafu encountered with every new title. 
In spite of these snafus some remarkably interesting books have been 
produced in Canada . 



Epilogue 

Some five or six years ago, book design found a veritable garden 
of Eden in Canada. Well, who bit the apple? Who is Eve? And who is the 
apple? Let - s remembar that though the apple-eating brought about the 
transition, it was a S3rtnbollc act, to acconmiodate a scene to a time of 
change, and had Eve disliked apples, the management would have found 
another way of terminating the lease. 

Who are our Eves? First and foremost one — boasting twin dials, 
and a full— colour screen J=n =n1ace of a fig-leaf. The tremendous effect on 
a two— dimensionally oriente jclety — its pleasures, its culture, its 
language, its coromunlcation by this product of modern day technology is 
only recently being realized. 

To my mind all the other Eves are first cousins to this one. 
Communication is fast becoming a means to reach a community that confuses 
the three— and two— dimensional. More and more we depend upon transitory 
Imagery translated from the three-dimensional, via technology, to the 
two for our culturals, like micro tape, like Herbert Read’s T.V. series. 

It is far easier having a piece of scuipture moved, than to have to move 
around it. Accompanying a friend to buy a dress to see If you like it, it 
has become easier to Judge the result by looking at the mirror image 
rather than by looking at the friend 

On a recent panel at the Univers ity of Toronto, I accepted the 
computer as a means of book production at most levels* The reaction was 
aurprislngly negative from the point of view, "we’ll be denied those 
things of beauty enjoyed by our fathers before us". 

We are becoming conditioned to using several of our senses 
simultaneously yet half —hear tadly, rather than one concentratedly , as 
in the days of "Glenn Miller" and "Amos and Andy". 

Another Eve is the condition of the economy, which has affect- 
ed the Publisher’s attitude drastically and forced categories into 
extreme levels, usually two extremes i over— design or design— Invisibility . 
The middle— rung book has all but disappeared from the design bill of fare. 
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Xn Its place Che cof f ee— Cable^item ±s being offered to the designer* It 
is lucrative; a design fee of $4000 — $5000 is not all that rare any 

more* The stakes are higher* 

Which brings ua to the last Eve : possibly the biggest apple^ 

polisher yet ^ the obsolete designer. The visual communicator of ^ and 
for, today ^s publishing must be Tnore than Just a page— put tarer . If a 
conmuter can supplant a draftSTnan^ It can, properly fed, give of the milk 
of understandable typography. 

True, the narrow horizons with which most graphic graduates 
are content have always had to be broken through before producing a top 
designers and this applies even more vigorously to the new role of 
communicator. Otherwises the best ha can achieve is a cute level of 
graphobatics • The book is still with us and will be. The clue is how 
well and apDroprlately we endow it with the necessary attributes to 
retain its place under today's changed conditions without undergoing 
too great an artificial metamorphosis^ 




Notes on Canadian Copyright Law 1971 
Marsh Jeanneret 

I think I tnust begin by saying that any of the observations I 
make on the subject of copyright to you today are passing observations 
onlys not final conclusions on my part ^ and most cartainly not final 
conclusions on the part of my colleagues on our Ontario Royal Commission 
on Book Publishing* It Is a delicate matter for me even to speak 
informally on topics which are mub JuMae in several places In Canada 
and even more Jelicate for me to do so on the heels of the EcDnomlc 
Council of Canada -s RepoTt on Int&H&QtuaZ cmd Industinal Pi^op&nty . All 
this is not to suggest^ of course^ that our Ontario Royal Commlsalon on 
Book Publishing may not have a good deal to say on the subject of copy— 
right as it affects the book publishing industry nor that we shall be 
inhibited bv the fact that copyright is a federal field of jurisdiction. 
We consider it our right and indeed our absolute obligation to consider 
the consequences of various changes In the federal legislation to the 
book pubUshing Industry In Canada, as well as the consequences of no 
changes at all, and, therefore, we shall say whatever we think should be 
said in the form of reconmiandations which we hope will be seriously 
considered by Ottawa in due course. In this regard It has to be noted 
that the Ontario book industry publishes primarily in the English 
language and the Quebec industry publishes primarily Cbut by no means 
exclusivaly) In French. The latter has already spoken out strongly 
regarding the Rmpanb on JntsZZoatuat mtd TnduBtT^iaZ P^ape^ty^ and I am 
sura you would expect to hear something from me on this subject today • 

But remember that anything 1 say is in the nature of interim comfnent 
only j that 1 offer it only in my personal capacity, and that I reserve 
the right to change my views * All these deinurrers put Tne in mind of the 
plight of the man who had been visiting his doctor over a period of 
several years in search of a cure for a serious case of falling dandruff* 
One day when ha came into the medical centre, he found bis doctor 
grinning like a Cheshire cat, ”Have you raally found a treatment that’s 
going to work, doc?” ha asked. The doctor smiled with the confidence of 
a Dr* Salk on the afternoon he discovered polio vaccine* ”lndeed I 
have,” he exclaimed* ”What I want you to do is dye your hair pure white, 
and fo^ God ^8 safes ^ STEP GENTLY/ 

And so what 1 propose to do is step gently about in the subject 
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of copyright, bearirig down Just a little on a few topics that have, in 
my opinion, some special relevance to librarians in particular. It is a 
subjeet in which the problems are almost Infinite in number, even though 
most of these problems have led to very few conclusions and are char- 
acterized by a complete lack of unanimity between copyright creators and 
owners on the one hand and copyright users on the other* And for reasons 
I have already mentioned, if anything sounds like a conclusion regarding 
the kind of legislation that is needed or not needed, please distrust 
your h earing. 

It may or may not surprise the librarians among you that unpub^ 
lished letters and other unpublished manuscripts held by libraries and 
museums, although they may, in the absence of instructions to the con— 
trary , be exposed to eKaminatlon by the public, are themselves the subject 
of perpetual copyright* In this country they can only he published by 
permission of the copyright owner. As a scholarly publisher myself, in 
my spare time, I find the idea that the copyright on such materials 
should be perpetual to be objectionable* On the other hand, and I stress 
that what follows is a seemingly contradictory position, 1 am not sure 
that public eKhlbltlon of manuscript materials by a library or other 
Institution, however they may have been acquired, should be possible 
without permission of the copyright owner or at least without an effort 
by the institution in question to find such copyright owner for the 
purpose of seeking permission* When eKposure occurs through a public 
lending or reference institution and whan it occurs after permission has 
been granted, then I think that publication should be deemed to have 
occurred. Let us consider some of the practical situations to which we 
are referring. 

Libraries frequently receive private archives from public 
figures or from the estates of public man, and, when this happens, they 
normally honour implicitly any acconipanying conditions such as that no 
public access be granted for a fixed period of years. It would be helpful 
if this practice — that is to say the right to impose restrictions against 
exposing — received statutory recognition. Perhaps it would also be 
desirable for such limitations to be required by statute not to exceed a 
fixed period of time: perhaps fifty years from the author’s death, 

perhaps one hundred years even, although 1 would favour the shorter 
period just mentioned. Note that I am speaking of a limitation on term 
in the unpublished work only. Upon publication within the limited period 
of protection I am proposing, normal term respecting a posthumous pub- 
lication would begin to run, and this (except in special cases) is fifty 
years from publication* 

But as I intlinated a little earlier, it might be even more 
valuable to broaden the definition of publication under the present 
statute to include lawful and authorized exposure of unpublished manu— 
scripts to the public under all circumstances. This does not constitute 
publication at present, as I have already noted; therefore, it does not 
constitute infringement either, although what the public does with the 
manuscripts when they examine them can very easily constitute infringe- 
ment. Indeed you may be startled to learn that it Is not possible to 
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Indulga in fair dealings in tha sense of GOpying * with respect to a manu-- 
SGrlpt that has not actually been published, l*Jhat are aome of the other 
reasons why exposure of an unpublished Tnanuscript, with permission to 
expose having been given by the copyright ownar , should constitute 
nubllcacion? 

lake for exainple the question of graduata theses, doctoral 
dissertations, and the like. An authorized distribution of fifty or a 
hundred copies of a thesis , whether in response to orders or otherwise, 
to a series of libraries does probably constitute publication, with 
resulting effects which I have hinted at and which I shall expand on 
slightly in a moTnent, On the other hand, the deposit of a single copy of 
a manuscript in a library does not, under our system, constitute pub=^ 
llcatlon* The technological advances which have so vastly increased the 
accessibility cf library Tnaterials to an ever^expandlng body of users, 
often at different institutions simultaneously, make it quite undesirable 
to have to distinguish (from the standpoint of published status) between 
the deposit of one copy of a manuscript in a library and a deposit of, 
say, a number of copies in a number of libraries. Section 17, sub— section 
2 provides that, amw^ag the acts which do not constitute infringement of 
copyright, is to be Included any fair dealing with any work for the 
purposes of private s tud v , research , criticism , review or newspaper ^ 
sunmary # "Fair dealing" has been the topic of some definition in the 
course of litigation, and clearly does include the right of an individual 
to make a single copy of an extract of a work, possibly of the whole of 
a work, for any of the purposas Just inentioned. I was myself once 
Involved in a leading case in which the defendant (not myself) pleaded 
that he had had the right to prepare a seat-work exercise book for pupils 
in the course of which he quoted some fifty or sixty passages froiti one of 
the published textbooks of the firm for which 1 worked at that time. His 
argument was that the seat— work exercise book he was preparing was 
intended for private study, but the court held — quite logically, X think — 
that private studv means private study by the individual who does the 
copying. This decision strongly suggests that library photocopj’^ing of 
conyright materials can only be legal when performed by the recipient , 
e.g,, by a coin— operated machine, I find this distinction a little silly, 
but possibly real. 

On the other hand, as I have already intimated, fair dealing in 
the sense of copying even for the purpose of private study, research, 
criticism, etc,, is not permitted with respect to an unpublished work, 
granted that in actual practice unpublished works deposited in libraries 
are subject to being dealt with in a host of ways. This may or may not 
come as a surprise to soma librarians , but as has been pointed out in 
litigation on the point, it would be manifestly unfair if an unpublished 
llterarv work could, without the consent of Its creator, become the 
subject of popular criticism, review, or newspaper sunmary. But once the 
copyright owner, meaning the author in the first instance in nearly all 
cases, authorizes publication, he also axposaa his work to fair dealing, 
and rightly so. There is no way to mount a valid argument that pub- 
lication in anv way of a work which the author did not intend to publish, 
that is make available to the public, should constitute fair dealing if 
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it had to entails as it probably would , inaking the work available in 
published forcm for the first times and without the permission of the 
author. 



It is for the reasons stated and implied In what I have Just 
been saying that I think some changes chould be made in the statutory 
definition of publication — although not for the purpose of depriving the 
copyright owner of his right to leave his material unpubiished until he 
is ready to release it* From the standpoint of the library user^ for 
example 5 it is desirable that dissertations and theses to mention one 
kind of work hitherto normally considered to be unpublished when only one 
copy has been deposited -- should be subject to fair dealing in the same 
way as all other published books in the library’s holdings. This 
desirable result could be achieved ^ and other protections would be 
accorded the copyright owner at the same time if (a) the definition of 
publication were expanded to Include the lawful exposure to the public of 
even one copy of a manuscript continuously over a reasonable period of 
time C*'lawful** meaning with the copyright owner’s permission) and if (b) 
libraries were thereby required automatically to secure permission to 
publish in this way from the copyright owner , whenever the latter la 
known or can with reasonable diligence be established - A change of this 
kind in the statute would make fair dealing with manuscripts hitherto 
considered unpublished possible for the first time and would also legit^ 
Imlze whatever degree of photocopying should be permitted under the head 
of fair dealing. Once agaln^ note that there can be no lawful photo- 
copying of unpublished manuscripts at the present time. I did not say 
that there can be no photocopying of manuscripts , lest you smile; there 
can be no Zegitimat^ photocopying of unpublished manuscripts without 
permission of the copyright owner because there can be no fair dealing 
with them in the sense of copying. 

If lawful exposure to the public continuously over a reasonable 
period of time, that Is to say authorised exposure^ were to constitute 
publication^ the copyright term would begin to run with the death of the 
author or with this act of publication by exposure ^ whichever occurred 
last* Universities would be able to procure the right to publish theses 
and dissertations from their authors as a condition of enrolment of the 
latter as students or as graduate students^ granted that these authors 
might limit the scope of the transfer or licence to exposure of the kind 
already mentioned. But whatever degree of right to publish was required 
could be insisted upon as a condition of enrolment | it Is hard to see 
how it can be taken away from students by any unilateral action of their 
universities as is so regularly assumed to be possible at present. At 
the same time copyright owners of important archives would be assured 
of privacy when they wished to defer publication but wlBhed at the same 
time to place such archives in professional custody , that Is ^ they would 
no longer be tempted to destroy such archives for fear of unautiiorl^ed 
publication through public exposure. Manuscripts exposed to the public 
would doubtless tend to carry notices of copyright ownership as a matter 
of course, preferably the Universal Copyright Convention Notice, and the 
way for rasearchers wishing to procure permission to publish b ond the 
limits of fair dealing would be made clear. Also the availability of 
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many Important manuecripts for publication aftar the eKpiry of the normal 
copyright term in published works Cassutning that they had bean exposad by 
permission of the copyright owner in the first place) would be clearly 
eetabllBhed henceforth , and the invitation to would-be users to seek 
licences for ra^publicatlon rights would begin immediately* The library's 
^position with respect to the manuscript materials it might lawfully 
publish by exposing, as proposed here, would be that of a licensee or of 
an assignee of the copyright in whole or in part, precisely as the copy- 
right owner might determine at the time of granting the right to use* 

The suggestion I have Jus t made differs materially and inten- 
tionally from the provisions of the United Kingdom of 1956, which in 

Section 7, sub— section 6 provides that after fifty years from the death 
of an author and after at least one hundred years from the creation of a 
work which is in copyright but has not been published, and where the 
manuscript or a copy of the work is kept in a library, museum, or other 
institution where it is open to public inspection, then copyright in the 
work is not infringed by a person who reproduces the work for purposes of 
research or private study, or with a view to publication# You will note 
that my suggestion relates to current works by living authors, including 
graduate students, I sometimes wonder if the students of Canada realise 
the extent to which their works are made available for what is , tech- 
nically at least, misappropriation by the institutions in which they 
study I the saving grace is parhaps that most of this misappropriation is 
by their fellow— students , granted that the library is somewhat more than 
an accessory before the fact. In short, there is an excellent opportunity 
here for some statutory improvement of the present situation, which is 
one where practice and the law diverge* 

It may be of some interest to you to realise that the mere 
delivery of a lecture probably does not constitute publication. Apart 
from certain special rights granted to newspaners to report public 
lectures, it seems that when a lecture is delivered without notes and 
without having been expressed to some extent at least in a material form 
having a character of reasonable substance, it is vulnerable to copying 
and possibly even to formal publication by a second party who would enjoy 
conyright protection (even though he might acknowledge the authorship 
accurately) , It does seem to me that the author should be fully protected 
against every such possible misappropriation of his creative work, 
especially in this day of omnipresent and highly portable tape recorders , 
Apart from the right of a newspaper to report a public lecture, which I 
think should be retained. It seems unthinkable that Importaht lectures — 
which are more and more commonly closely related to later creative works 
of literary criticism and political cqnmientary, as we all know — must be 
"read" in order to be capable of protection or at least must be cast in 
a form that can be read* 1 think that the statutory protection should be 
extended to include the content not only of lectures but of interviews 
and discussions, for example, interviews and discussions of the kind we 
see and hear on television and radio. There may be lawyers who would 
disagree with me, but 1 have not found one who can convince me that an 
almost parasitic kind of publishing Industry could not be Invented to 
publish books based on the informal, but frequently highly inf ontied , 
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comments by public figures wherever they might come froTn* Just think of 
the commercial poasibilitles of a book made up simply of news photographs 
of the Priine Minister * held together by a substantial text derived from 
recordings of his public interviews and news conferences and attributed 
firml 3 ^ to him as author* If I am not mlstakexip ouch a publication has 
already been announced. Or think of a book attributed to Pierre Bertonp 
Gordon Sinclair^ or other well“known journalists or ^peakerss but based 
merely on the recorded extemporaneous commenCs of such individuals 
collected over a period of time, probably by radio or television* Another 
apparent copyright exposure arises where research workers Interview 
individuals in the course of field studies. The degree of control over 
publication which can be exercised by the authors in such cases or by 
the organizations employing the research workers ^ for that matter, should 
hardly turn on whether or not a written manuscript eKlsts, And In this 
day of multi— media, when librarians are directors of resource centres 
and as likely to be tangled in miles of audio tape as weighed down with 
armfuls of books, these issues are serious ones. 

For the reasons I have given, I think that Section 2 of the 
Copyi^igfl't Ag^ should broaden the definition of a "work” to include 
speeches, lectures, and interviews, whether or not these exist in manu— 
script form, so long as their form Is tangible, a,g,, a sound recording 
made by anyone. The ability to prove authorship of the varbatitn text 
would in practice be as feasible for the author as for the copyist, and 
the right of the author to restrain the latter would be assured* As I 
have already noted, the special rights granted newspapers (under Section 
17, sub-section "e") need not be altered* The revision would be required 
in Section 3 , sub—seccion 2 . 

1 assume that this group is aware that the normal term of 
copyright in Canada is the life of the author and fifty years after his 
death, except in the case of posthtimous works which are protected for 
fifty years from date of publication* Another exception in the case of 
literary works includes those of joint authorship, in which copyright 
subsists during the life of the author who dies last and for a term of 
fifty years afterwards. Photographs are another exception, the term 
Including photolithographs and other works produced by processes 
analogous to photography. In these cases the protection subsists for 
fifty years from the making of the original negative. Similarly, capy— 
right subsists in records, perforated rolls and other contrivances (you 
will note from the phraseology how old our Aa^ is) whereby for fifty 
years froin the making of the original plate, the latter Including among 
other things "any matrix or other appliance by which records, perforated 
rolls, or other contrivances for the acoustic representation of the work, 
are or are intended to be made." In the case of government publications 
copyright normally vests In the Crown for a period of fifty years from 
the date of first publication. Although copyright nonaally vests in 
the author, the existence of a contract of service between the author 
and an miployer, whether the contract be aKpreas or implied, may well 
vest the copyright In the employer. Thus almost all works published for 
government ‘departnients by Queen -s Printers and Publishers > whether in 
Ottawa or in the provinces, are normally Crown copyrights by virtue of 
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having been produced under contracts of service* 

Under the Canadian CopyTtght Aat it is not necessary for any 
forrnal action to be taken by an authDr who wishes to acquire copyright in 
his workj assuming that he did nc-t produce it under a contract of service. 
However 5 to protect it, it is necsssary for the copyright owner to prove 
ownerahin p which normally means to prove proprietorship by right of 
creation- Any alleged transfer or licensing to another party aubsequent 
to creation would ordinarily have to be proved by the party alleging 
that this had occurred. No registration of copyright need occur, aithou ^ 
nrovlalon is made under the Aat for such registration where desired. Th 
only effect of consequenee of such registration is to shift the burden of 
proof in the event of a dispute, i.a., it glvaa pTima faavm ownership of 
copvright to the owner of the certificate. There are circumstances in 
which It may also limit recovery to an injunction in the event of a copy-- 
right action and may preclude damages . 

No specific wording of the copyright notice is required under 
the Canadian Copyright Aat nor under the terms of the Berne Convention, 
to Inh Canada is a party but the United States is not. On the other 
hand, both Canada and the United States have ratified the Universal Copy- 
^ipht Convention, and that Convention does prescribe a very specific 
wording that normally must anpear at the beginning, preferably on the ao^ 
called copyright page, of any work. There are three elements in the 
notice prescribed under the Universal Copyright Convention, all of which 
must be present in all published copies if the work is to enjoy protection 
under that Convention. Under the Convention published works of nationals 
of any contracting state, regardless of the country in which they were 
published, as well as published works ©f nationals of any country where 
such works were first published in one of the contracting states, are 
entitled to the same protection as that other state accords to works of 
its nationals first published in Its own territory. Unpublished works by 
nationals of each ©f the contracting states enjoy In every other contract^ 
ing state the same protection as such statea accord to unpublished works 
of their own nationals. Moreover > contracting states are prohibited 
from demanding formalities such as registration or payment of fees with 
respect to works first published outside the territory of such countries 
and written by foreign authors provided that they contain the Universal 
Copyright Notice cri all copies. This notice comprises the symbol 
accompanied by the name of the copyright proprietor , plus the year of 
first publication, all placed in such manner and location as to give 
reasonable notice of claim of copyright. On the other hand, contracting 
states within the Universal Copyright Convention may require foinnalltles 
or other conditions respecting copyright in works first published in 
their own territory of respecting copyright in works of their own 
nationals wherever first published. This is Important because, although 
Canada makes no such demands of its own nationals, the United States does. 
Briefly, the United States requires its nationals to publish their works 
in editions first manufactured In the United States In order to enjoy 
copyright in that country, and It prohibits the Import into the United 
States of editions by such authors made abroad, including those made In 
Canada. The effect of this provlsicm is to confer a unilateral advantage 
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of stupandous proportions on the United States book manufacturing in-- 
dustry. The latter industry is able to compete almost unimpeded every- 
where in Canada, as those of us acquainted with the ’^printed In USA** 
label will know; on the other hand, Canadian book manufacturers are 
effectually debarred from so much as tendering on book manufacturing in 
the United States or even on Canadian printing orders which include 
copies to be eKported into the United States if the authors are American 
nationals* The depressing effect of this unilateral provision on the 
graphic arts industry in this country can scarcely be eKaggerated. Every 
effort Is being made to procure at least an eKemption for Canada from its 
adverse effect. 



A librarian can normally determine the ownership of copyright 
in any work published in a contracting state in the Universal Co’ ^right 
Convention since the date of ratification of its participation in that 
Convention by looking for the Universal Copyright Notice at the beginning 
of the volume. As I have said. It will include the symbol plus the name 
of the copyright owner, plus the year of first publication, Canada rat- 
ified the Universal Copyright Convention in 1962 ^ the United States having 
ratified It six years earlier following its formulation in Geneva in 1952, 
The form of the Universal Copyright Notice Is virtually Identical with 
that required as part of the procedure for registration of copyright in 
the United States in domestic works both before and since the formulation 
of the Universal Convention, As a result, you will find what appears to 
be the Universal Copyright Notice in itoerlcan works dating back many years. 
The fact that the United States was not a contracting member of the 
Convention, nor was Canada, until fairly recent times in no way invalidates 
the United States copyright In Canada, This Is because of a unilateral 
arrangement whereby Canada has since 1924 treated American works in this 
country as though the United States were a member of the Berne Convention, 
although the United States - In reciprocating recognition of copyright in 
Canadian works — has required that they be made In the United States , 
regardless of the nationality of their authors. This American requirement 
respecting Canadian works written by non— U.S. citizens had to terminate in 
1962 with Canada’s ratification of the Universal Copyright Convention, but 
the teCTiinatlon was not retroactive. As a result, virtually all Canadian 
books published before the effective date of ratification by this country 
of the Universal Copyright Convention , which was August 10, 1962, are 
automatlcallv In the public domain in the United States and may be freely 
copied there. The converse exposure does not exist for .^erican books in 
this country. It is a regrettable fact that Just such copying Is now 
occurring in the United States, and on a large scale. It is even more to 
the point for me to draw your attention to the fact that it is being under- 
taken by so-called library reprint houses, and constitutes one of the 
great international ±?tmior all ties of our time. Note that I am not saying 
that the publication of library reprints is immoral j I am saying that 
they should not be published in contravention of the wishes of and in 
competition with the Canadian copyright owners. There is adequate 
provision in the Canadian Capy^igh-t Aat^ and it Is unique in this regard, 
to force Canadian copyright owners to reprint or allow others to reprint 
under a compulsory licence , for which reason we are not faced here even 
with the situation In which the copyright owner might bar reprinting. 
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An exainple of the statutory right to raproduca to which I refer 
Is provided undar Section 7 of the Canadian Aat where it says that after 
eKplratlon of twenty-five years from the death of the author of a pub- 
lished work copyright shall normally not prevent the reproduction of the 
work for sale if the person reproducing the work proves that he has given 
the prescribed notice of his intention to reproduce the work and that he 
has paid in the prescribed manner to or for the benefit of the copyright 
owner royalties in respect of all copies of the work sold by him. Mora 
important^ Section 14 of the Aat provides that any person may apply to 
the Minister for a licence to print and publish in Canada any book where- 
in copyright subsists if at any time after publication and within the 
duration of the copyright the owner of the copyright falls to produce 
copies in Canada or to supply by means of copies so produced the reas- 
onable demands of the Canadian market for such a book. Because these 
provisions had seldom been employed, I used to feel that we could afford 
to have them taken out of the Aai ^ I still feel this way about Section 7 
because it dapreciates the value of the original copyright by llTnlting 
the eKcluslve term for the owners whether or not that was its purposed 
On the other hand. Section 14 should not perhaps be rescinded too quickly. 
At least it provides a useful bargaining point in international con- 
ferences in copyright and does ensure availability in Canada of any copy- 
right work at all times where the demand is sufficient to justify 
production of an edition here, or indeed the reprinting of the work if 
it is out of print 5 and it also guarantees a royalty to the copyright 
owner • It Is only too true that otherwise a work could go out of print 
abroad and, although a marginal demand existed in Canada for it, would 
affectively be rendered inaccessible to the Canadian reading public. 

Lest anyone consider this to be a purely fanciful situation, let me tell 
you for the first time that I have said it in public In this country th .t 
my own firm Is on the verge of introducing a system of facsimile teprodun— 
tlon of original books at a highly ccmpetitlve cost In editions of as few 
as only fifty copies. When this procedure is perfected and made generally 
available, and it has substantially reached that situation now, there will 
be few books indeed that need to remain out of print If even a modest 
library demand for them exists. 1 suggest, therefore, that Section 14 
should be retained, although in saying this I suspect 1 shall be contradic- 
ted by the conclusions reached up to this time by most persons connected 
with copyright revision in this country. As I say, X would have been of 
the same position myself until recently, but I have found compelling 
reasons to change my view. 

I think that the most serious kind of cultural suicide that 
Canada could commit would be for it even to discuss openly such a 
possibility as its denouncing any of the principal International commit- 
ments which It has assumed up to this time. Canadian authorship of 
every kind - academic, journalistic, and so on — would suffer from the 
international stigma involved in being thus consigned to a cultutal back— 
water by Its own government* Yet this is precisely what would be said to 
have happened if retrogressive action respecting Berne or the Universal 
Copyright Convention commitments were ever openiy and seriously 
contemplated by this country. One of the contexts in which retrogressive 
action respecting these commitments has Indeed been discuBsed has had to 
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do with the question of terms of copyright generally. The International 
agreements all favour a term approKlmatlng fifty years after the death 
of the authors even where they do not preacrlbe this absolutely. It is 
true that there is a serious imbalance in Canada international trade 
In books and similar copyrighted materials, and we must all do what we 
can to redress that Imbalance. But we shall not Improve our prospects 
of growing as International publishers if we even toy with playing the 
role of Taiwan in the publishing markets of the world, much less within 
the borders of oar own country. That is to say, we should resist every 
temptation to renounce any of our international agreements so that we 
might pirate the works of others, whether for our own use or for unlawful, 
or at least immoral, export into other countries. If we did this, we 
would only drive our best authors elsewhere immediately, and bring down 
on our heads and on the heads of our government the opprobrium of every 
literate nation, X fervently hope that such Irresponsible notions will 
not be pursued in govermient circles, although they appear to have been 
discussed seriously there at times. Future discussions of such matters 
in the name of Canada should occur only for the purpose of securing the 
advice of persons closely acquainted with the real exigencies of inter— 
national book publishing, I have said elsewhere and 1 repeat here that 
Canada has made a little headway in the latter area during the past ten 
years. Its image as a potentially creative force in international 
authorship and publishing could be destroyed by a single philistinic 
pronouncement at an official level, and X hope that this country will 
never take such an unfortunate initiative, 

I alluded at the outset of my remarks to the fact that unpub^ 
lished "otters and other unpublished manuscripts are the subject of 
perpetual copyright and that, being unpublished, they are not susceptible 
to fair dealing, strictly speaking , not even a little bit of fair dealing 
in so far as copying is concerned. Of course, permission can be secured 
to do anything with such material, including publish it, but this raises 
the question of who is the copyright owner. It should be clearly under- 
stood that a letter is "an original literary work" within the meaning of 
the Aatj and the copyright in a letter belongs to the author, not to the 
recipient. This means that the author of a letter can withhold the right 
to publish. Physical possession of letters is of no consequence In this 
matter , whether lawful or otherwise. The holder of letters, whether he 
be the addressee or a professional librarian entrusted with them, probably 
by the family of the addressee, is no more entitled to publish them than 
is a burglar who steals them or a third party who is given them by someone 
who was not aunhoriged to make such a gift. 

It is popularly supposed that a copyright exists in titles, for 
example, in book titles. Nothing could be further from the truth. Pub-* 
Ushers try to avoid duplication of titles where confusion could result, 
although they are often unsuccessful in avoiding this. And where the 
resulting confusion Is of commercial significance, it may be that a 
passing off action could successfully prove that the coincidence was 
Intentional with a view to deceiving the public. In this case an action 
would lie, but not a copyright action. 
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It would be an ancouragemant to the development of the art of 
graphic design p as well as to Canadian publishers who may have con— 
templated reissuing works that have fallen into the public domain^ if 
typographic copyright could be specifically recognised in this country. 

It la obvious that a publisher will not risk the cost of type composition 
to produce a handsome (or even unhandsome) edition of Lewis Carroll, 
Longfellow, Shakespeare, etc., not even to meet a substantial demand in 
an educational market, if he la helplesa to prevent another publisher 
from photo— of f setting his product and offering a price in competition 
with his edition on the basis of a fraction of the total preparatory cost. 
Yet this Is not only what can happen | it ±a whr n has happened and at a 
level of substantial importance. It is gratifj ig that the recent EepoT*t 
on IntmtZ&atuaZ and Industr^iat Property of the Economic Council of Canada 
has recognised this special discouragement to Canadian publishers and has 
recommended a limited period of protectlQn for format copyright. The term 
reconnnended (ten years) is unfortunately too short to provide a serious 
incentive to Canadian publishers to enter this field more aerioualy, and 
it la likely that they will content themselves with reprinting by photo- 
offsetting original typography - aometimea a hundred years old - when 
they reprint at all. An important eKception would be the Carleton 
Library, although the works in that series, in addition to being reset 
normally incorporate editorial matter which is itself the subject of 
copyright. Considar how fantastic is the notion that any publisher should 
be free, either immediately as at present or at the end of ten years as 
recommended by the Economic Council of Canada, to produce photo— offset 
editions of the same material, apart from the new copyright content which 
I have just mentioned. Incidentally, Section 15 of the United Kingdom 
Aat at 1956 provided for a period of protection of twenty— five years 
against the making of reproductions of typographical arrangements by any 
photographic or similar process. 

The Economic Council’s Bmport discusses the existing agency 
system at some length, beginning with the conclusion that ”lt seems highly 
unlikely .... that the unavoidable differential [between British and 
Canadian retail prices on identical editions] - the one that would prevail 
if tUe distribution system was as efficient as human Ingenuity coulC 
make it - wou3 1 be of anything approaching the order" found in a sampling 
included in the appendix to this Heport ~ The comparisons included in the 
sampling reported covered 125 title comparisons divided among three book- 
sellers and six publishers. It Is only fair to take full account o£~thm 
fact, however, which the Economic Council's Report does not, that the^. 
list prices provide for an incomparably greater discount in the case of 
editions sold in Canada than on editions sold in the United Kingdom, 
especia3,ly to libraries. Nor does the Economic Council Report adequately 
consider where the motivation to purchase comes from in the case of 
editions imported from abroad for sale in Canada via Canadian agents. 
Normally, of course, all the book reviewers’ copies, all the advertising, 
and all the displays are provided by the Canadian agent, while the cream 
of the sales are procured at virtually no cost by the British jobber 
filling orders against this demand. What the Economic Council Report 
does point out is that there Is no clear association between the amount 
of agency business available to individual publishers on the one hand and 
their support of Canadian authors and production of Canadian textbooks on 
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the other. It is hard not to agree with tiie finding that the "cross- 
subsidlMtlon argument" might carry considerable weight if its validity 
could be demonstrated. Therefore , the Repaint goes on to recommend 
revision of Sections 27 and 28 of the CapyTight Aat which relate to 
importation. In such a way that the law will not deny to anyone the 
right to purchase works protected by Canadian copyright in other 
countries where they also enjoy Gopyrlght protection and to import these 
works Into Canada, 7. fear, and I speak as a Canadian publisher without 
agency business, that this conclusion is jumped to without adequate 
consideration of the practical consequences to the C uiadiari book pub- 
lishing industry. If I may give but one exampla, I would ask what hope 
there is for the sophistication of book publishing in Canada to the point 
that It can cooperate with, say, developing nations abroad In order to 
permit low-cost runs on editions to be produced for such areas, if these 
editions could, because of the legislative revisions recommended by the 
Economic Council of Canada, be imported back into this country to 
enibarrass and undermine the sale of the original editions , It is not 
good enough to say that the original editions should be priced down; 
competition wouid see that they were if that were possxble. What will 
happen is simply that fewer books will be published than otherwise would 
be, fewer original Canadian bcoks, that is to say. Similarly any incen- 
tive that might exist to persuade Canadian publishers to exploit export 
markets on a marginal costing basis, by furnishing the additional copies 
that could thus be absorbed at priees based on run-on costs, will be 
discouraged , 

In the course of this lecture I have been ranging over some of 
the less obvious aspects of Canadian copyrighc law, or at least 1 hope 
that they were not all already M'^vious to you, I would like to conclude 
by emphasising a point of view that Is too often disregarded , in my 
opinion. It is only too easy to Interpret the whole subject of copyright 
as either one having to do with what one can get away with (if one is a 
potential user) or with a property right that belongs to the author and 
which should be completely Inviolable at all times and under all circ- 
umstances, This kind of polarised thinking turns it into an emotional 
subject, and, when people begin to think emctlonally, they stop thinking 
logically, I have sat with educatlonista who have held that in the holy 
name of education the right of the copyright owner should dissolve into 
nothing; when I have asked these same educationists if they approve of 
the principle of canning lectures, only the best lectures, on video-tape 
in the interests of efficient and economical school administration, they 
have been filled with indignation at the threat this poses to their 
personal property, their professional teaching skill. On the other hand, 
I have known of book publishers who, although they have realised that 
they are losing the bulk of certain segments of their library sales of 
imported books to foreign jobbers who sell around them, have maintained 
that they should enjoy the exclusive right to supply even whan they do 
not have the book available, and even when they cannot hope to obtain 
the edition in question because no Canadian rights exist for It, Surely 
neither of these points of view deserves defence, legislatlva or other- 
wise, in a society that has as much reason to be concerned about its 
creative literary well— being as has Canada, We must facilitate research 
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in every way that It can be facilitated, and we must stimulate the same 
creativity that sparks that research. These are not incompatible goals, 
but the task of reconciling them Is one of the great moral responsibil- 
ities of those of us who search out and publish books whenever we can 
afford to do so and often when we cannot, as well as of those whose 
lives and training are dedicated to the professional custodianship of 
the sfflie materials • We are concerned here with the long-term intellectua 
interests and satisfactions of our society ; we act morally when we serve 
those interests and we act immorally when we do them disservice. It will 
require desirable attitudes as well as constructive thinking on the part 
of librarians, publishers, authors, and legislators If we are to ensure 
the optimum development of Canadian literature in all its various 
branches in the future. 





Marketing 



Jack E* Stoddar t 

”The greatest day in British publishing history was the day 
Allen Lana started Penguins” ^ this statement was made by Sir Robert 
Lustys the chairman of Helnemann^s* There is no doubt it was at least 
one of the greatest days In British publishing history , and will you note 
that Allen Lane did not create one new title that day or introduce one 
new author. What he did do was create a new concept of Tnarketing* He 
broke from the traditional sizej format j and prlce^ and ended up, not by 
choices breaking from the customary book outlets. The first ten titles 
he put into the small pocket“"Si^e Penguins were all recognized titles 
which were plugging away with reasonable sales figures* Allen Lane 
believed that if these titles and others could be quantity produced in 
smaller attractive formats at low prices, and prominently displayed, 
they would be successful. He gambled on 10,000 runs and approached his 
friends in the book trade. None of them could see the dream Allen Lane 
had s and they discouraged him- He next approached the head buyer of a 
variety— store chain. This buyer, even though he dldn^t have traditional 
book experience, couldn-t see the possibilities, and the Penguin dream 
almost came to an end in his office* Fortunately, the buyer * s wife made 
one of her infrequent visits to her husband ^s office while Allen Lane was 
there. The men decided to ask the good lady what she thought of these 
new little books at low prices (by the way, this is what is known as 
market research) and her response was Iminediate and positive. The buyer 
placed large orders for each title, and the response was so great that 
he soon came back for even larger quantities. Penguin was born anfi 
running. The regular book trade saw what was happening and got on 
bandwagon. The rest is Penguin history - or, perhaps one should say. Sir 
Allan Lane*s history* In the marketing world the 1 anguln record is one 
of the most notable examples in any Industry. The Pocket Book story from 
New York is a somewhat similar and exciting one; and we believe that our 
new Canadian Paper Jacks publishing program can be similarly exciting and 
successful for Canadians and Canadian authors. 

Other notable marketing Innovations in the book industry included 
the Book— of “-the-Month Club, selecting reading for the reader and supplying 
it, unless the reader said no, but for a price* (And, if you recall the 
more personal days of librarlanship , you will remember that the librarian 
in a great many cases performed the same service, but free,) This mark- 
eting stroke of genius was simply applying to the conmiercial world what 



JmOK Em STODDAHT ia pz^eaidmn’t af thG GBnBr*at PubZishing Company 
and diTmatoT of bhm Papm^Jaaks pubtishing px^agrmnmm^ Canadian Bonanza 
Booka and Book Set*viam of Canadam By pt^ahasing thm Mussan Book Company 
in Z967 hm brought a Canadian hau&e baak to Canadian ownepship, Mj*. 
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you were elready doing- Clubs — for books , records, and other consumer 
products have followed quickly, and many have been successful. 

One of the oldest methods of marketing Is selling by mall. You 
all reTnember with nostalgia the early mall-^order catalogues of Eaton's 
In Canada and Sears Roebuck In the United States . Many Canadians bought 
what they needed by mail-order. Including the family Bible and books dv 
the children. Book pages were numerous Jn the early catalogues but nov^ 
have practically disappeared. However, a new group of marketing special— 
Ists has appeared, a^nd they are selling books by mail-order in great 
quantities- In 1969 one United States rnall— order specialist using space 
advertising with coupons sold over 500,000 copies of a single title. 

Full— page ads even appeared In such expensive magasines as Lifm and paid 
off* In Canada one of our Musson titles was offered by a mail-order 
specialist through a full— page colour ad, with coupon. In the Cmtadiacn 
Mct0CcB%n0 ^ and one ad sold over 8,000 copies to the value of $32,000. 

In each of these cases of outstanding marketing concepts, th 
creative marketing Ideas took books already produced to millions of 
people who would not otherwise have owned them, read them, or had the 
advantage of the authors' writing. 

Let us go back to the Penguin case for a moment. Sir Allen 
Lane was one of the world's greatest publishers because of Penguin; but 
Penguin was first and foremost a marketing success. Does it not follow, 
then, that great publishing is made up of creative Ideas by author or 
publisher, produced in book other form, and then marketed to the 
person who can use or enjoy the created work? The old--f ashioned idea 
that a book is nubllshed when it arrives from the binder’s ±s‘ surely pre- 
horse— and— buggy , and when applied by some publishers today, it is sure 
to lead to unsuccessful books and unsuccessful publishers - 



Research and Market Analysis 

Occasionally a book will come along which compels a publisher 
to say immediately that he will publish it regardless of other considera— 
trlons ; but even such an obvious book needs, at the decision stage, complete 
research for the publishing program. Here is the research suggested ^ 

Manuscript — Is it good enough? In most cases a number 
of readers are needed. 

Timing -- For a first novel, the market is dangerous 

today. Only two Canadian first novels were 
published by United States— owned publishing 
subsidiaries in 1970. They have more money 
to do such risk publishing, and if they won’t 
publish first Canadian novels, the market must 
surely be bad . 
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Price 



Format 



How big ±s the market? Who Is the market? 
Large public library sale? College or teKt 
adop tlons ? Reading lists? 

For the market as analysed ^ what Is the beat 
price range? 



Hardcover^ papery or both? If paper , quality 
or Tnass market ? 



Subsidiary 

rights 



Are there book^-club possibilities? 
Are there mail-border poaalbilltiee? 
Are there movie possibilities ? 
Serialisation? 

Export possibilities? 



Publicity ^ Will the author or the book be newsworthy? 
value Will the author project well on If aOi 

and the publisher can get the author on the 
important national shows, this will start 
sales of the book quickly and over the very 
wide market* These TV "talk shows' are the 
modern version of the best^ever form of promotion, 
which used to be called "ove:r=the— back— fence 
advertising". In fact, the "talk shows" are 
the generators of over— the— back— fence selling, 
but they do it faster and batter than any previous 
methods • 



Quantity — If market research is done efficiently, quantity 
can be determined. This with format plans, cost 
and list prices can be determined. 



Mas^ of h&si tnci^km'binff d&Gi&%oyiB are ma.de ^ or shoiAld b& mctde^ 

hmfo^m bhe dmaision bo puhZbsh bhe booh- 

Now that the analysis and research of the market has been done, 
and the decision to publish has been made, It is time for publishing and 
marketing action; call it what you will, it is the same thing. 



Announcement: If the author or the subject is newsworthy, the 

first action will come with the publicity departinent announcing 
the signing of the contract or the decision to publish. 

Editor* a report: This is not the reader * s report, but the 

editor's enthusiastic summary of the book which! will be the 
basis for selling copy to be used in Gataloguesl, advartisement 
publicity releases. Jacket blurbs, and salas talks. 

Scheduling : When should the book be released ? Which is the 

batter season - Spring or Fall? How long will it taka to get 
decisions on foreign sales possibilities , book clubs , and 
other eubsidlary markets? When is the best time for production 
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and quick reprints * if needed? Do not bow to the author -s 
pressure to publish the book quickly if by doing so you canno t 
market it efficiently and successfully # 

Production and design plannings Editorial, marketing , produc— 
tion people should now meet and decide ^^at f orinat , design ^ 
and productiori is beat for the success of the book. 

Production of galley pagea : These are sent to foreign publishers , 

book elube * anu other subsidiary^market buyers ; they are also 
for in-house reading by sales represent at ives , publicity and 
advertising personnel, and large buyers In the regular book 
trade • 

Production of advance book Jackets : These are used for advance 

selling by salesmen, for catalogue and advertising illustrations, 
and , in some cassB , for advance mail promotion * 

Catalogues and mail promotioii pieces i These must be prepared 
for all markets applicable and distributed. 

The above publishing inarkatlng procedures should take place in 
Canada, the United States, or Britain, From this stage on there are many 
similarities ±r> Tnarketing throughout the English-speaking markets, but 
Canada does ha a many peculiar conditions and probletns. 

Sales conferences I Before the release dates of the publisher *s 
list, a sales conference or conferences must be held. If a Canadiaii 
house is responsible for the importing and publishing of Important inter-^ 
national lists , then key marketing people go to the United States or 
Britain to attend sales Gonferences where editors present their books, 
and marketing specialists outline their program. In some cases pub— 

Ushers from the United States or Britain attend Canadian sales conferences . 

The seasonal Canadian trade titles are presented at a large in- 
house sales conference attended by sales representatives and by people 
from variouB departments, including order, advertising, publicity, and 
mail promotion, Hembers from the El— hi, college, service, and accounting 
depar^ents also attend in order to keep themselves Informad of what the 
firm^s trade list for the comiii^ reason will be. The editorial trade 
presentationB are made by the managing editor, the publisher, and other 
key trade personnel. Open discussion is encouraged,' often resulting in 
new marketing ideas. After these presentations, marketing specialists 
present sales, publicity, and advertising plans for the coming season* 

Publisher's catalogues i The publisher's Qataloguas and check** 
lists are the basic tools of his selling prograin* The new editlona are 
rushed from the printers to the sales conferences. Large quantities are 
quickly stuffed into envelopes and mailed to libraries, stores, schools, 
and other book customers from coast to coast. The publicity department 
rushes copies to reviewers for indications of which titles they will 
select for reviewing. 
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Personal selling l Irimiediately after the smiles conferences sales 
rapraeantat Ives start out with new enthusiasm to sell their new list of 
books j plus the basic items needed year after year* Even in this land of 
great geography and few people , publishars’ representatives travel from 
Newfoundland to Vancouver Island at least twice a year p and in some more 
populated areas calls are made weekly* Representatives carry finished 
books and new Jackete to show to customers ^ and where possible, they set 
up display rooms* Even though soine custoniers will not take the time or 
trouble to see sales representatives, it should be noted that in Canada 
personal selling is still the most effective method to get the message of 
new books to most wholesale buyers. 

Advertising* Canada has never had a good consumer advertising 
medium such as the N&W YoT^k TimBS Book H&V%&W or the book sections of the 
British papers* Consequently, newspaper advertising has never played 
the important role in the marketing of books in Canada that it plays in 
the United States and Britain* Newspaper and consumer magazine ad-- 
vertising is usually liTnlted to pre^Chr Istmas selling, when the book 
sales are greate st or when a blockbuster of a book demands spp ^e ad-» 
vertising * 

Most publishers advertise regularly in the trade Journals, 

QuHZ S 3 and CanadioLn dour?mt^ 

The Christmas catalogue Books fot^ Evor^ybody is the one consumer 
advertising project used by both publishers and booksellers* The new 
Books in Canada ^ from the appearance of its first issues , may become an 
important book advertising medium. 

it must be realised that each new book is a new product, and in 
Canada the average number of units sold of a Canadian title is likely to 
be between 2,500 and 5,000, except in the case of a first novel, where 
the figure is hard— pressed to reach 1,000* Advertising space rates are 
more in keeping with products such as whiskey or cosmetics, w^here the 
average number of units reaches into the hundreds of thousands per 
product . 



Point^of -^purchase advertising in the form of display cards or 
display cartons is getting more use, with considerable success for paper— 
backs * 



Our most affective advertising dollar is still the one that 
goes into the catalogue, the brochure, or the feature— book mail promotion 
piece sent to wholesale accounta* Customers may throw away a percentage 
of mailings, but more than enough are getting through and initiating 
purchase orders to make the mailings effective. The government's 
proposed new increased mail ra a may stifle book publishers' best ad- 
vertising efforts. 

Publicity? The cost of the free hooks sent to reviewers makes 
up one of the largest proportions of the promotion budget of any Canadian 
publisher. Each publicity deparcment hopes to get review space for most 
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of the carefully selected books sent, but the sad fact is that for each 
book rt slewed tha publisher has given away dozens of copies* It sounds 
inefficient; it is inefficient; but no one has yet coine up with a better 
answer , 

Much more effective and better— controlled publicity is the press 
conference for newsworthy authors* Don^t try to pawn off any author on 
the press writers, because they are intelligent and sharp and naturally 
have a nose for news. If you give them newsworthy authors they will turn 
out in force and give you feature articles, news headlines, radio and TV 
news coverage * 

The broadest coverage and the greatest Impact in launching a 
book is achievod through TV talk shows * In New York the morning a new 
book is releasad, if the author and the book appear on the "Today” show, 
millions of Americans know about it before 10 a,m. As well, it is likely 
the book will have been revlewad in the daily book page in Thm NbW Yo^Jt 
T%rnes , In Canada we do not have a national morning TV show, or a daily 
book coluinn in a proininent ■newspaper, so our books must start slower* 
Fortunately, we do have two prominent talk shows which often feature 
books and authors, and these are "Front Page Challenge” and "The Pierre 
Barton Show"* These shows are possibly the two greatest contributing 
factora in the promotion of Canada’s recant book successes* 

^ublishars ^ publicity departments must be ever alert to possible 
TV coverage, and they muL^t keep contact with the producers of all TV 
shows, both national and local* 



Book Outlets 

Now that the author’s work, or the publisher’s idea, has been 
produced, all the marketing research and plans have bean completed, and 
a desire for the book has been generated through publicity or advertising, 
how and where does the reader get the book? If the reader wishes to 
borrow the bo^^k, then it must be obtained from one of the institutional 
ilbrariea ^ p\v.. lie, school, or college* The Inconipleta marketing link 
is between the publisher and the library. Here ±a hew that is completed i 

Public libraries , The Canadian publishers apply all their 
marketing skills on the librarians, aupplj^ catalogue and promotional 
pieces by mail, and have sales representatives "present their list” where 
the librarians will allow it* The order may go to the publisher, to a 
Canadian wholesaler, or to a foreign wholesaler. 

School libraries . The school librarians are courted just as 
assiduously as the public librarians, but in many cases by different 
courters* The school representatives are especially trained for school 
needs and their selections and recommendations are curriculum— oriented . 
Special catalogues for schools are plannad by most publishers. Canadian 
schools are purchasing books from Canadian publishers, from Canadian 
wholesalers who buy in Canada, from Canadian wholesalers who buy out of 
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Canada 9 and from forsign wholeaaXera • 

University libraries . Again ^ apeclal catalogues and brochures 
are praduced for the Interests and needs of the university students and 
faculty membera • Mailings are made to both library and faculty membera , 
so recommended purchases can be generated . University librarians do not 
encourage personal representation from Canadian publishers. University 
librariGs purchase from Canadian publishers , from Canadian wholesalers ^ 
and from foreign wholesalers. 

For the consumers who are book— buyers , books are obtained from 
bookstores $ department stories ^ variety stores ^ news-stands , book clubs ^ 
or mail-order houses. 



Bookstores , Canadian books tores are achieving new high stand- 
ards and are financially successful# Private stores In St, John’s , 

Halifax j Fredarlctpn^ Montreal ^ Ottawa , Toronto, London, Winnlpag , Calgary, 
Edinonton, Vancouver, and Victoria are all coinparable to quality bookstores 
in other countries# The bookstore ctialns — Classics, Coles, and Smith’s = 
are all noticeably successful and expanding* The rapport with book- 
sailers is good, and they work closely with publishers in promoting each 
season’s lists# Sales representatives call regularly on the ret.^il book 
trade, and bookstores buy practically all of "their books from Canadian 
publishers « 

Pepartinent stores — book departments # This area of book mark^ 
eting is not so strong as it was twenty— five years ago. In many stores 
the space nlloted books has decreased, and the sales have not increased 
with the expanding markets # There seems to be a trend for book departments 
to move from books as literature to books as merchandise* The shoppers’ 
charge accounts do encourage the purchase of many books which might not 
be purchased if the shopper had to go to a store. The department store 
advertising pages are still the best— read pages of most newspapers, so 
it is important to get department stores to advertise books on their 
pages# This is why you see many co-operative book ads on these pages 
at the height of the selling season, just before ChrlstTnas# 

Book wholesalers . An important link in the dis trihut ion of 
books is the wholesaler, but in Canada these firms have never been so 
strong as they should be, nor have they bean supportad sufficiently by 
publishers or llbrarias- In the great spending days during the last 
twenty years, when government funds were graatly increased for library 
budgets and new college libraries were started in all the English— 
speaking markets, the book wholesalers in the United States and Britain, 
with their tremendous markets , were able to expand and develop eophis^ 
ticated new systems# Canadian wholesalers, with limited finances and 
Insufficient management expertise, did not take advantage of the new 
bonanza of orders coming particularly from college and school libraries , 
so it was easy for i^erlcan jobbers with little or no investment in 
Canada to milk the lucrative Canadian business. Strong, efficient 
book wholesaler B who buy books from Canadian publishers will have to be 
developed if Che Canadian publishing Industry is to survive and grow* 
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Mass Market Paperbacks 

One area of publishing and marketing that la saldom discussed 
at publishers’ or librarians’ meetings is the important one of mass 
market paperbacks, Thla Is underatandabla , because Canada has published 
very few Canadian mass market titles* the markating system Is very 
differerit from traditional marketing* and* in the past* news wholesalers 
have been the main dia tributors # As these wholesalers depend on American 
magaaines as the chief source of Income * it has followed that their 
sources for paperbacks have been Americans and their methods of handling 
books have been similar to those used with magazines , The books are 
pushed out to the wholesalers on consignnient * and* as with magazines* 
those that do not sell quickly are returned* or more likely the front 
covers are stripped off and returned for credit. This system, which has 
created Cremendous sales * especially in the United States * has also 
created problems , A recognized expert on paperbacks in Canada told me 
this month that over 50 percent of United States mass market paperbacks 
distributed through news wholesalers in Canada are unsold. The big block— 
busters and the proven authors* such as Mary Stewart* Arthur Hailey* and 
Harold Robbins had few returns or none at all* but the run^of^-the-mill 
items and the pulps pushed up the returns that high. You can see how 
difficult it is to get rack space for Canadian authors when the American 
programs control most of the space. 

There has been a breakthrough In the system. Most bookstores 
and book chains* and some variety stores* are buying direct from the pub"- 
Ushers 5 and the returns are lower and more reasonable. Some news whole— 
salers are placing tighter controls on their purchases and, consequently* 
their returns and overheads are much lower, With the development of a 
more realistic market* and the possibility of publishing reasonable 
quantities in Canada and selling a vary high percentage of printings* our 
company has stepped In with the first planned and continuing program for 
publishing mass market paperbacks in Canaca, Some United States subsid- 
iaries have published single Canadian tltb^s and with outstanding success; 
a notable eKample is Pocket Books’ of a Bi^d in a GiZdmd Cagm by 

Judy LaMar sh. Our program calls for two titles a month* and most of 
these will be by Canadian authors. The list includes fiction* both 
reprint and new* original books of social concern* travel* and non— fiction 
which has mass market appeal. We are also buying ’rights from the United 
States and Britain for the production of Canadian paperback editions. If 
you did not know of this program* It is called Paper Jacks , It started in 
January and each title bo far has been successful* and one of them has 
gone into three printings- We feel that this Is a real breakthrough In 
Canadian marketing and publishing and that It will also help balance the 
aver— growing control by American news ^wholesalers over areas such as 
Ontario , 



L ibr ar le s and Mar ke t ing 

As librarians play one of the most important roles in the mark- 
eting of books In Canada* it is vital that ^hey study their marketing 
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niethods iregularly atio do in”dspth rasEarch on liow to gst inors inf otfmBtion 
and pleasure to mora people, I do not mean just spending more money on 
expensive electror>lc equipment to get very BpeciallEed information to 
students and academics. How many ilbrarles are using paperbacks? What 
reaction do you get to paperbacks from the younger generation? By actual 
test It has bean found If the saine book is otfered in c].oth and paperbaek 
frmej or for the same price, the majority of young people will select 
the paperback. They asaociate it with today and with their generation. 

Another marketing question for libraries Is this: Coat is 

always an Important factor in marketing. Are the same cost factors and 
overheads applied to the purchase and circulation of axl books? For 
example, la It necessary to go through the expensive procass of sslectlng, 
processing, cataloguing, and then recording "ins and outs" for all fiction 
and entertalnmant reading? Some libraries are experimenting with paper- 
backs, and they are finding that overheads can be drastically reduced, 
^l^Qulation increased, and more books made avaliable for readers at the 
same or lower cost, even when consideration la given to the losses because 
of books not returned. Indeed, it Is aneouraglng to find a positive 
approach to this question stated In the brief presented by the University 
of Toronto School of Library Science to the Ontarlc. Royal Commission on 
Book Publishing ■ 

The four-day week is coming. Vacationa are getting longer. 
Leisure Is a pleasure but a problem. Mass television is turning many 
people off. Travel and aports are commandable but often too expensive. 
Reading is still the answer for a growing group, and inexpensive paper- 
backs will meet the challenge. Already, the growing buyers ' market for 
paperbacks is exciting. For the readers who do not buy books but depend 
on Libraries, 1 believe the libraries will have to get very Involved In 
the circulation of paperbacks to look after the leisure— hour readers. 



Half ke titig of Book Publishing 

The detallB of marketing books I have doserlbed. Publishers 
also have the responsibility of marketing publishing, and this, I think, 
we have don# badly. Marketing publishing includes participation in 
somlnars such as this one, lecturlni at library schools, taking part in 
public debates and press conferences, preaentlng publishing success 
g jQf log and statistics to the public and to governments , researching 
the effeets of devolopments or needs which will deter or promote Lanadlan 
publishing, and then preaenting In a fair, but strong, voice the 
publishers' areas of concern, such as: 

1. Canadian ownerahlp. 

2, Lack of govemment support for the publlBhlng industry. Accord- 
ing to John Kenneth Galbraith and Abraham Rotstein, healthy 
support to the Canadian puhllBhing Industry Is essential to 
make sure that the edueatlonal system is strongly supported, 
and that more Canadian books can be published. 
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The misuse of authors' and oublishers' work by photocopying. 

4 . The United States Copyrnght Lmo with Its manuf acturlng clause 

I which ilmlts our exports to the United States and, in Tnany 

cases s inaWes Canadian publication impossible* 

5. The great pressure on the price of textbooks caused by the 
growing and unreasonable dstnands made by university faculties 
and department secretaries for free books . 

6. The need for stronger Canadian wholesale services to match 
those of the imerlcari and British jobbers, who are supported 
by their own inlllions of customers, plus many of ours^ 

7. The ever-growing ^returns", particularly from the college 
market * 

8* The need for a national book review, 

9* The effect of tax changes, particularly on small, closely-held 

Canadian publishing houses, ___ 

10, The possible rnonopoly of mafis market paperback distribution in 
Ontario bv one or two neoDle who have, up to now, shown no 
concern for the distribution of Canadian books* 

11, Buying around, which includes all from the bookstore to the 
clergy * 

There is one area of concern that I reviewed at the Book Fub^ 
Ushers* Seminar last October, and again for the Ontario Royal Commission 
on Book Publishing, and I would like with your Indulgence to go over It 
again with you. This is a matter that affects the entire book Industry. 

It is the spending of millions of dollars of Canadian taxpayers money 
with firms outside Canada for books, many of which can be supplied by 
Canadian firms* jMany university libraries and some public libraries 
spend most of their money outside this country, and now the largest 
United States jobber Is making strong Inducements to attract the secondary 
school business. Libraries must have books from other countries, but 
let's supply them from here so that the millions of dollars spent for 
imported books may benefit all Canadians. Many of the books needed can 
be supplied bv Canadian publishers, pubixshers agents, or Canadian 
wholesalers. Canadian publishers buy these books at much lower prices 
than libraries, colleges, and schools must pay foreign jobbers. The 
prices paid by Canadian institutions to Canadian suppliers are comparable, 
in most cases, but may be slightly higher or lower in a few cases. How- 
ever, when the money is spent in Canada, it contributes corisiderably to 
the Canadian economy by creating jobs, not only in publishing but in the 
auKiliary services of printing, paper manufacturing, transportation, etc. 

It also creates municipal , Income, and corporation taxes. These taKes , In 
turn, help in the development of Canadian schools, colleges, and libraries. 
A very significant point is that the publishiers^ profits on this buslnesa 
would make posslhle the publishing of more Canadian authors. The Instltu- 
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tions say it Is easier to order from larger well-orgaai^ed foreign jobbers, 
that it saves theTn Internan work, that it sometimes costs less • This is 
likely correct, but I hope you will note that it also eliminates Jobs In 
Canadian libraries. Is this not a short view for Canadian Institutions 
to take? Will Canada ever have large, well-organised distribution centres 
as long as the largest book— buyers In Canada the government^ supported 
institutions - continue to send large purchasing budgets out of the 
country? If even one half of the millions of dollars spent outside Canada 
by libraries were to be spent here, Canadian publishers could publish more 
than 500 extra Canadian titles a year and pay royalties to Canadian 
authors on all of tnemj and more than one large book distribution centre 
could be supported by that volume alone. I am not only crying for support 
for the publishers owned by Canadians but also for the many subsidiaries 
of American and British publishers which have helped develop the Canadian 
publishing Industry and have made such a va3.uable contribution to the 
Canadian economy and culture. Our target should be the ^nerican and 
British jobbers who get the Canadian taxpayers" book budgets and yet 
contribute neither to the Canadian economy nor to Canaldian culture. 

If our governments * federal, provincial, and municipal - would, 
as the governments in the United States and Britain do, make sure that 
their educational hudgets are spent at home, we would have a much 
healthier book industry, because the publishers- incotne would be consid- 
erably greater, and the Canadian— owned houses ^ most of which are under^ 
capitalised, would be strangthened and would not be vulnerable to purchase 
by out-of-the-country interests. The concerii shown over the W. J. Gage 
purchase by Scott, Foresman, the sale of Ryersori Press — Canada s oldest 
book-publishing house - to McGraw-Hill, and the near-collapse of the Co- 
operative Book Centre, Indicates tnat this is the time to push the 
political bodies for action. 

A friend who recently visited Taiwan told me of the very low 
prices on Taiwan printings of American, British, and even Canadian titles. 
He could not bring any copies out of Taiwan, and neither can American or 
Canadian libraries because the United States goverximent will not permit 
it. If North American libraries were permitted to import hooks from 
Taiwan, it would cripple the American book industry. Canadian libraries, 
in some cases, can buy books that are available in Canada slightly 
cheaper in Britain, the United States, or Europe, and they are doing so 
in greater volume because the Canadian goveriment permits it- If this 
policy continues and grows, it will surely mean the crippling of the 
Canadian publishing industry. 

As you are aware, book publishers during the past year have 
been much more active in marketing publishing through the Canadian Book 
Publishers* Council, the Independent Publishers* Association, and by 
individual efforts. If book publishing In Canada is to grow and be 
able to express in Canadian works the voices of our writers and of all 
Ganadlans, It is Imperative that everyone who is concerned with Canadian 
culture should spaak out loudly iti support of Canadian publishers and 
their progrmns . 
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Marketing is an element of great Importance In the publication 
of a books and p while it has been played down In the past. It is now being 
recognised as the key to success for most books* This seminar is one of 
che first in Canada ^ I believes to acknowledge the Importance of mark-* 
etlng In book publishing* The creation of a book is indeed important | the 
consuming of a book is also very Important * 

A Strongs growing^ knowledgeable , and expert book^marketing 
group in Canada will mean the publishing success of more Canadian books * 
This marketing expertise cannot be developed only on the income from 
Canadian publications but needs the support of Canadian taxpayers ^ money 
through libraries generating funds by the purchase of international books 
available in Canada from Canadian sources* The future of book publishliig 
and marketing In Canada depends a great deal on yoUj the librarians. If 
you are prepared to pay a little inore and to put up with some hardships 
rather than let our neighbours hand us everything the easy way 5 then I 
am confidant that we can soon have a strong publishing Indus try ^ efficient 
book wholesalers 5 more authors of importance * and a firmly established 
Canadian identity. Let me quote from the review by Peter Buitenhuis of 
Northrop Fryers Thm Bush G^^d&n: 

He can remind us not only that we are ’the only country left 
in the world which is pure colony’ but also warn us of what we might 
become: not the ’True north strong and free’ but ’a sham south weak and 

occupied’ if the Canadian iTnagination does not create Its Identity and 
the nation find its unity. 
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Norman Ward 

Back in 1949 James Thurber published in The New Yaipker a 
fictitious correspondence between himself and an American publisher 
which began with the author’s attempt to cope with thirty--six copies of 
a book he had not ordered, written by a different author from the one 
identified by the publisher in a covering letter* Thurber first learned 
about the shipment of books through the letter, sent by his publisher to 
a resort address at which Thurber had not lived for over a year* From 
th±£- relatively clear and simple beginnings Thurber ’s relations with the 
publisher steadily dateriorated - through changes in the personnel who 
wrote to him on the firm’s letterhead, and more wrong addresses , and 
letters answered apparently without being read - to a communication from 
Thurber ’s secretary which advised the firm that Mr, Thurber had had one 
of his spells, intended to burn all the seventy-two books which had now 
been seuc hirn, and never wanted to hear from any of them again. 

Until the past three or four years I would have taken the 
Thurber piece to be one of those genial exaggerations that make it 
possible for a writer to earn a living, and certainly not a factual and 
indeed restrained account of a common kind of exchange probably first 
made famous by Uncle Tom and Simon Legree^ 1 had, it is true, been told 
by a distinguished author how a manuscript of his had surprisingly been 
returned by his publisher with a standard rejection slip* He quickly 
signed up with another firm and in due course received an indignant 
letter from the first one asking why they hadn’t had first look at his 
book* I was myself once asked by a friendly publisher why I hadn’t sent 
him Miom in the his firm had been one of the first to reject it. 

L have met writers who have been kept waiting for several 
months, in one case two years, for reports on submitted manuscripts 
whose arrival at the publishers had been acknowledged. In that remark^ 
able two-year case, it was the author’s second work, the first having 
already done modestly well for the publisher after good reviews. That is 
probably a record of its kind, but 1 can match it with another personal 
eKperlencen 1 once received a pleasant letter of rejection of a book I 
had not yet written; the manuscript for which I liad therefore not 
submitt^,d to anybody. Serveral years ago, impressed by the travails of 
a friend who had lost a whole manuscript and all his notes in a fire, I 
asked a publisher If I could send him an insurance copy of some eKtended 
notes I was making for a book, and he agreed. In due course he sent 
them back, giving an absolutely airtight reaiion for his rejection -- my 
story, he said, had no plot. 
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James Thurbar’s experience varied in two significant ways from 
the autobiographical tales I wish to record now. His troubles could by 
no means be attributed to lack o£ commianication with his publlsuars but 
rather to an excess of It (though of the wrong kind) j, while most of my 
difficulties have come from total ailence at the other and| moreover he 
was dealing with a New fork outfit, while all mine hang out In Toronto. 
There is one further difference - Thurber presented what he wrote as 
fiction, although he was drawing on a genuine correspondence. T-Jhat 
follows is the iiteral truth as I remember It, told goberly and objec- 
tively, without conscious embellishment of even trifling details. I 
have no doubt there may be another side to at least some of these 
stories, but I am no longer interested In It. My own experiences, after 
all, are the only oiies I've had. 

Casa Number One. For many years I have tried to prod politi- 
cians Into writing their memoirs, for reasons 1 hope do not need 
explaining, and In the sixties one of the greatest among them came up to 
the starting gate. After a good deal nf backing and £llj.lng, tbe would 
be author was finally thrown by his own manuscript, and 1 was asked, 
both as an old friend and as one of thoaa to blame for his plight, to 
take over the manuscript, I agreed, on condition that I have sole 
control of It, and that was accepted, I then apent two years chopping, 
re— arranging , and re— writing a fascinating but disjointed mass of 
material in Co a coherent manuscript, in which 1 left as much as I could 
of the original author’s native lilt. The manuscript was accepted, and 
to appease the gods of modem technology, the first seml—fmal stuff I 
saw, getting well along towards publication, was In page proof. 1 then 
discovered that major sections of my author’s prose, which I had left 
Bubstantlally alone where possible, had been ruthlessly copy-edited, as 
if he had not had a characteristic style; and two whole chaptera were 
not there at all. The first changes I agreed to tacitly - and In a few 
Instances, as I recall, prlvatBly approved them. The second I took up, 
to have my rights over the manuscnpt promptly confirmed, but, I was 
advised, to re-lnsort one or both of the missing chapters now would mean 
taking the book out of the production line, and perhaps delay Its 
appearance for as much as a year. My author-colleague had honoured to 
the letter his share of the agreement over my control of the manuscript , 
not once asking me what I was up to. He was getting old, and was unwell, 
and I loved him. So what I did I do about hls first and only book? I 
let it go. 

One of the missing chapters X was later able to have appear as 
an article in a quarterly, and the other remains unborn. From a purely 
editorial point of view, the decision that led to the non-appearance of 
those sections in the book may wall have been soundly concelvad - or 
non-concoived; but that Is not the point, I had an unmistakably clear 
agreement concerning a manuscript, on the basis of which I accepted a 
difficult task, but about the deletion of several thousand words I was 
not even consulted. 

Cage Number Two . About a year ago, tbe centennial of the v 

birth of one of Canada’s greatest writers was celebrated, end around 
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this event there Inevitably sprang up sundry commlttaeSp folk festivals ^ 
broadcasts j and festschrifts and other publications. One of these , 
which 1 can describe In all solemnity as one of the Tnost baffling 
ventures of its kind I have ever not heard from after a promising starts 
was sponsored by a group of people who all apparently died after design^ 
Ing their letterhead* I know they got that far because on a copy of It 
one of them asked me to write a piece for a magazine of which they had 
had a vision. The request suggested length and deadlin© and proposed a 
payment. I met the first two requlrementis , but the third has never come 
up again. Since the initial correspondence , which began January 27, 
1970, not only have I had no acknowledgement of the receipt of the story 
that was raquested of me; I Gannot , despite both ordinary and registered 
letters of appeal, get it back, that I do not even have the minimal 
satisfaction of knowing that these potential publishers did not want it. 
On April IS, 1971, I wrote withdrawing without qualification the offer 
to sell it* And I now, as a result of Case Number Three below, con- 
fidently await its unannounced publication somewhere, possibly under 
somebody else’s name. 

Case Number Three * Many monthis ago a professional colleague 
of mine had an idea for a book about Canadian attitudes towards Amer^ 
leans, and he asked me to contribute. After some hesitation — for our 
attitudas towards our cultural overlords are a delicate matter, and 1 
had no desire to help things get any worse — I agraed, and wrote a place 
on which I spent a lot of time and thought. Since actual publication of 
the book appeared to be well in the future, and 1 thought I could 
probably sell my contribution elsewhere, timing Its publication so as to 
get extra publicity for the whole book (as is often done), I decided to 
insist on retaining in my own hands all rights to chapter. Its 
nature was also such that I did not want any part l £ it taken out of 
conteKts I wrote it, I owned it, and 1 wanted it to appear whole or not 
at all “ so again I decided to insist on retaining in my own hands all 
rights to the piece. To this modest demand the book-s founder readily 
agreed, and he and the book^s publisher were scrupulously careful to 
protect my wishes at every stage of the work -a production. 

A few weeks ago, shortly before the book-s birthday, saveral 
segments from it appeared in a Toronto newspaper ^ including a few 
hundred words, hopelessly and haplessly out of context, from my own 
chapter. Neither I, nor my editor, nor the book’s publisher, dcispite 
our incontrovertible understanding about my rights In this particular 
creation, had any prior knowledge of my newspaper debut with this piece, 
and of coursts we had given no consent. The editor and publisher, 
furthermore, have had no luck in finding out exactly what did happen, 
but there is no doubt that a copyright story, the only manuscript of 
which ever sent east is clearly marked copyright and to which the 
author’s rights were totally understood by the only persons with whom he 
had any dealings about it, appeared in part without the author ’ii 
knowledge or consent* In short, the very thing I cried hard to avoid 
and went to rather unusual length's to avoid “ the unexplained publl= 
cation of fragments out of context -- happened anyrjay* This provides a 
solid introduction to Case Number Four. 
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Case Nuitiber Four , The preceding eccentricities all concern 
fresh manuscripts i brought forth with loving hands Into the light of day 
and subsequently naglacted or abused by some chlld=beater at the pub- 
lishers. This last case demonatrates that a happy accouchetnent with a 
first edition will not necessarily save an author if his offspring is 
considered by some publisher fit to be born again. 

little over a decade ago 1 wrote a very short story called 
’■Mice in the Beer” and liked the title so much that it seemed a shame to 
squander it on a few hundred words ^ Therefore j I added forty— four more 
pieces to it^ and after four rejections with accompanying regrets which 
ranged from the usual routine rejections to the wrong ones altogether ^ 
it found an imaginative editor witl whose help a book was produced. The 
reviews were all a t^ricer could ask for and the book flourished^ ham— 
pered only by a dock strike in England which reduced supplies to ^ero in 
the weeks preceding its one big potential Christinas sale. It won the 
Leacock Hedal, 

When^ a decade later, the hard cover edition went out of 
prints I eKercieed a contractual privilege to assume the rights In the 
text. That, I thought 5 was the end of its I bad no fanciful day^ 

dreanis about having become the owner of a gold mine, but whatever it was , 
I did own It^ I had already tentatively canvassed the possibility of a 
paperback editions but, when nothing came of thatj I dismissed the 
tiotion from my mind. T was therefore considerably surprised to learn, 
in an aside Ixi a letter from my editor about something else, that a 
naperback edition was in the works , although I had participated in no 
negotiations over my property, I never did participate in negotiations 
about the paperback (although for a long time I expected to) , but 
finally, after a period marked by what seemed to me long silences from 
the other end, I did agree to accept the terms which had allegedly been 
offered me in a letter X had not received - a letter which had not bean 
followed up to see if I accepted the terms. I received another signed 
confirmation of the fact that I am the owner of the text of Miam in the 
I wasn't very happy about any of this, but I have no legitimate 
complaint now about the terms, as such, under which the paperback was 
produced, since I accepted them. (I can't say the same, incidentally, 
of a friend of mine who first heard of a paperback edition of a success- 
ful novel of his when six copies turned up in the mail,) 

Several weeks later I was again surprised, this time to 
receive a cheque from the publisher for the anthologizing of stories 
from the book, for which the publisher had retained the fee provided for 
in the original contract for the hard cover edition but which had not^ 
been mantioned in regard to the paperback. I was not told which stories 
had been sold and had to order a copy of the anthology to find out, I 
wrote to the paperback's publishers to point out that I had two letters, 
from two people, confirming my ownership of the book, and to ask, as a 
matter of simple curiosity, how this left the publisher free not only to 
sell rights to parts of it, without my knowledge or consent, but to keep 
half the fee. My letter, which went to two people, was dated January 6, 
1971, and it Is still awaiting a reply * For all I know, the publisher 
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may 1 ,4ve legitimately exercised the power he didj by eome iriterpretation 
of the original contract j but nobody has told me, and I remain the 
twlce**declared owner of property being sold by the very people who agreo 
I own it, 

I should not like anybody to think that these simple tales 
comprise an exhauatlve list of soft spots in author—publisher relations 
as I see th^n. There is, for example, the endless enterprise of news^* 
paper piracy, in which a signed article, sold to one Journal, in the 
eyes’ of many newspap€,r proprietors at once enters the public domain and 
thus can be endlessly reproduced in whole or in part without the consont 
of ^ and of course competisation to ^ the writer, I have mentioiifcd the 
intolerable length of time that some publishers sit on submitted man*- 
uscrlpts, and that is bad enough; but it is often compounded to the 
author ^ s disadvantage by the curious convention that obliges ai* author 
to deal with one publisher at a time. While the publisher arrogates for 
himself the right to hold a manuscript for as long as he finds it 
convenient , the author — perhaps with a topical work whose value declines 
sharply with the passing months = can only wait and brood; the only 
reason that more authors faced with god^llke publishers do not take to 
drink is that they cannot afford it. 

But I should not like to leave the Impression that my rela- 
tions with publishers are an impenetrable morass. They are not, and I 
could not speak too highly of the cordial give— and— take I usually 
encounter when dealing with publishers. Book people are very special 
people, and I can say without dissembling that I prefer them to many 
other business and professional groups 1 cannot avoid. Nor dc X think 
the cases above are peculiar to Canadian publishers; 1 have heard too 
much, and It was not a Canadian publisher that set upon James Thurber, 

I am concerned, I must adm.it , that my personal cases are all recent, as 
if, after years of blameless eKistence, the Canadian publishing trade 
(or perhaps only parts of its Toronto branch} has suddenly begun to fall 
ap ar t , 

For it is plainly a serious thing if four separate clusters in 
publishing have begun to abandon one of the most elmentary yet sat— 
isfylng forms of communication — the personal letter to writers , The 
rot that set in, in each of ray four happenings, could have been avoided 
or stopped by a single timely letter which, almost no matter what it 
said, could have prevented the recipient from concluding that his 
opposite numbers in the publishing industry regarded him as a mere 
cipher. That sets me on dangerous ground, of course, for perhaps they 
did* And on that possibility I can make two comments* Many people in 
my own profession receive letters from strangers for whose knowledge and 
Judgment, ±f one takes their words at face value. It Is not possible to 
have much respect; but we make a practice of replying courteously and 
promptly# (Stephen Leacock, a fellow political scientist, had in his 
files a manlla folder labelled **Letters from Damn Fools”; but it is 
highly significant, I think, that it was found empty,) In the four 
cases cited I was not even a stranger f three dealt with manuscripts 
already accepted, and In one case already successfully published, and 
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the other with a manuscript solicited from mej without provocation* in a 
letter I could fairly regard as flattering. When I repeat that 1 found 
the treatment meted out to me In these episodes utterly baffling, I am 
reiterating the simple truth. 

It was also peculiarly frustrating. Nobody in any of the 
cases actually said that he believed an author had, no rights , and one 
of my complaints* Indeed* Is that too often nobody said anything at all. 
But In a saquence like that it Is not easy to keep out of your mind the 
conclusion that you are dealing with people who accord you no rights* and 
nobody likes to be tnada to feel that way . I like it so little that with 
several of the individuals involved in the cases above 1 will never 
again voluntarily anter Into anything raaembling author-publisher 
relations. From their point of view* of course* that will merely mean 
a continuation of established policies • 



Rudy ¥iebe 



After a book is published , publisher and writer have roughly 
the same concerns ^ getting the books to bookstores , Tnaking the public 
aware of them, and above all^ persuading the public to buy and read them. 
I am not an article or "how^to^do^lt" writer | what I really want to do 
la to tell a story , to entertain people with stories, to give pleasure 
with stories. In our day that may be fairly difficulty a story writer 
has lots of competition because people get pleasure and entertainment 
out of all kinds of other things besides reading. 

My own experience with publishers has been rather short (only 
eleven years of it, off and on), and 1 have had active relations with 
only five major firms; with three of these I am still involved. In one 
way at least I was fortunate: the first publisher to whom I sent my 

first fiction manuscript eventually published it. There was hetranlng and 
hawing and a great deal of revision but eventually that Canadian firm did 
publish Peaae Shalt Destroy Many and it wasn't until two years later that 
an American firm brought it out in the U.S.A, Eleven years ago I was 
naive enough not to think of publishing anywhere eKcept in Canada. But 
I do have a couple of stories aboiit New York publishers which I should 
tell by way of some kind of illustration. (I wouldn’t dare reveal the 
hideous insights, the morbid depths I, have encountered in Canada; partly 
because at one time Hugh Kane was associated with another Toronto^based 
publishing house with w^hich I am still associated- I had better stick 
to New York.) 

I once had the exciting experience of being flown to New York 
first class by a publisher who wanted to apeak to me about a book, 1 
thought I had really made It, this prairie boy. I was sitting in first 
class and being aarved free Scotch whisky, which 1 don’t drink. I landed 
in New Jersey because the New York airport was shut and eventually got 
to the publishing house and met, not, of course, any publisher but the 
editor who was interested In my writing. This was about the time that 
Svetlaiia Stalin had left Russia for the U.S.A. and everyone was in- 
terested in what was happening to ’^people over there” behind the curtain. 
This editor had discovered that my parents had come from that part of 
the world, that I was one of their two children born in Canada, He asked 
me whether I had relatives in the Soviet Union and I replied there were 
a great number; many of them had at one ulme attempted to lea^ye but none 
eKcapt my parents had managed it. We than talked about the book I might 
write, and it finally occurred to me that the book he thought I would 
work on was not the one I thought It would be. When we got through our 
long d±a -usalon I was 'reassured, however; ha put me up in a nice hotel 
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and It seemed to me we had reached an agreement about the book I would 
eventually write and also that he was interested in the one I was working 
on that very moment. I flew home, again first class and free whisky, 
feei.lng rather good after seeing an off “Broadway show. Soon 1 received 
a letter from the editor whleh indicated, that, whatever I had thought, 
we seenied to have reached no agreement whatever. Whatever it was I had 
thought we had agreed upon, clearly that was not similar to the agreement 
he thought we had raached. For all that we were both supposedly literate, 
we didn't seem able to overcome a communications gap. About two letters 
later he wrote how nice it had been to meet me and if I was ever in New 
York to look him up. A ’’Don't call us, we'll call you” line I have 
always been able to underatand. 

Xhere was another editor, with another New York flrin, who was 
interested in my novels. He went so far as to commit himself contrac- 
tually to what was, for me, a very sizeable advance on tbe book 1 was 
then writing and part of which manuscript he had seen. However, just 
before I completed my work on it, he left to join another publishing firm 
and a naw editor took over. This curiosity took one long look at the 
completed manuscript t forwardad and sent me a letter one and a half pages 
long saying, "No," and concluding, magnanimously, that they would not 
hold me responsible for paying back the advance even if I did find a 
publisher for it, somewhere. The letter was so emphatic I had no heart 
left to answer It. There are times when a writer can only gather his manu“ 
script to his bosom and go on his way, if he can still sea it. 

These kinds of things happen i they are faintly amusing to 
remember but rough enough at the time. Suddenly, 1 had no American pub- 
lisher and thereupon quickly dlscovared that the economics of book pub- 
lishing in Canada had changed to the extent that, without American 
publication, it was unfeHSible to publish my novel in Canada. So my 
Canadian publisher, though himself apparently willing enough, aSBured me. 
^his circumstance delayed publication of Ths B2>M3 MountCLins of Chiyia a 
year and a half beyond the original date. 

My association with two Canadian firms has, on the whole, been 
happy. I must say this about Jack McClelland: he appears genuinely con- 
cerned, parsonally, with his authors. When all else fails in the 
structures of the business, one always feels one can either write or 
telephone him and things will get straightened around, somehow. Canadian 
firms are small, and you don't get the feeling you gat New ^ork office, 

of being tangled in a gigantic machine. Whan people say "yes” or 'no 
to your manuscript, you are likely to know them and it makes those acts 
more human, no matter how painful they may be. This applies to 
.McClelland and Stewart as well as Macmlllari of Canada, Both as a novelist 
and as an anthology editor , I have had basically good relations with 
Canadian publisherB. 

I believe that books play an essential part In shaping the 
culture of a nation. If we are concerned in understanding the many worlds 
of the people of our land, this true north (and I mean that very seriously 
when I speak of Canada as "true north") , we must shake ourselvea loose 
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from being only so heavily concerned with central Canadas with ’*Lower and 
Upper Canada” as the Mew Brunswlckers say with such delightful emphasis. 
Western writers have their own kinds of wheat probleins . Like the western 
econoinists and politicians , they would like the world to know that, 
culturally speaking* there Is a good deal more out here than just land* 
although land Is an overpowering fact in our life. As a western writer 
I am concerned that the world In general* and Canada In particular* 
become acquainted with the Canadian west. 

The main questions I wanted to raise at this Institute are 
theses first* are Canadians given a proper chance to read Canadian books? 
This has to do with the difficult matter of distribution, Why Is it that 
I so rarely find copies of Canadian books In drugstores* at airport news— 
stands* for eKample? I fly quite a bit but I’ve never discovered a copy 
of a book I’ve written In an airport terminal* and very rarely any other 
Canadian writer. Why must one be forced to see Tnillions of copies of 
The Love Maahine and Love Siovy only? Only rarely do I see my own books 
in bookstores* and then Invariably on a shelf reserved for ”Canadlana"* 
That’s a shelf that should be banned in any self-respecting bookstore; 
the entire store Is Canadian* so* If you must* have a shelf of "^ericana” 
There are plenty of publisher’s representatives* at least* who agree with 
me on that. 

Secondly* why do we* at very best* find in public libraries only 
one copy of Canadian novels? If there is bne Interested reader* the book 
is out and the saeond reader must find something else. Most Canadian 
books* in any case* are not even to be found in our libraries | why* I 
don’t know, I^erhaps It has something to do with the foreign education of 
many librarians and the kind of book publicity they mostly read* Very 
few Canadian wr'ltera eKcept Farley Mowat and Pierre Barton ever sea their 
books publicised beyond the weak of their publication* It Is the 
responsibility of Canadian librarians to make sure that the general reader 
la kept aware of the books written In this country* of the good books 
that make us aware of ourselves* hare* in this land. 

There is a third question* Why Is the price of books in our 
country so high compareJ to the price in the United States? Let me give 
you the dowri^to=earth±est eKample 1 know* that is The Blue MouniainB of 
China^ publlshad In fall* 1970* It can be bought for $3*95 in the U,S,A. * 
but It costa $7*50 In Canada. EKplaln that to me* Canadians may pay 
$6*00 for a book or $7,00 for a meal or even $10,00 for a hockey Lieket * 
but $7*50 for a novel? Mostly no* 

Finally* why must Canadian novellste have an American publisher 
before a Canadian firm can comalt itself to publication? Thera are few 
aKcaptions to this requirement* and I find it very difficult to stoma.ch* 

The writer Is the primary producer. Without him no book 
eHists* as no wheat* in a sense* eKlsts without the earth Itself. From 
the book that he has written the writer gets ten percent of the price of 
the finished product | the person who hands it over the store counter gats 
forty percent; and the publisher* who has to produce the physical fact 
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And than there are the librarians, you ■who hand it over the coimter for 
f^Qf^hing and thereby destroy the ’whole structure* There is soitisthlng 
really coakt. ad with this whole syatem. No wonder publishing and all 
related with* it is in serl.^us trouble. With a financial structure like 
that, even 1, who know nothing about economics, can discern Bome thing 
seriously wrong. 





T'O 



Jamea H. Gray 



As some of you may knoWj I was the original Canadian nationalist. 
T^alter Gordon was a kind of lukawann pro-American imperialist compared to 
me. One of the first articles that dealt with the American economic 
Intrusion into Canada appeared in the Nation In 1937* and I wrote that 
article. As editor of the Faim md Bandh EBvimjO ^ I was screaming and 
shouting In print about the way in which the Canadian economy was being 
taken over by American entrepreneurs coming up and spending taK— free 
^erican dollars in order to buy out Canadians * I thought this would be 
an opportunity for me to return to a theine .at I had beatan to death 
over a period of thlrty^odd years and with which I was somewhat familiar. 
However s when I arrived this morning Mr. Kane saids ”I would like you to 
speak on author^publisher relationships.” So down the drain went my 
carefully rehearsed speech- 

I could tell you the story about my relationship with the 
Macmillan Company and the publication of T%& ^int&v The time lag 

between the submission of the first draft of Tym "WintBT Ybolvb to the 
Macmillan Company and "he appearance of NintBT Fbo^b on the book 

shelves of Canada was almo^st thirty years • During that time the Macmillan 

Company sat on it like a hen on a crockery egg for about a year and a 

half I then they sent It back to me. Then the GBC got hold of It and lost 
it. Fortunately* I had a duplicate manuscript* At that timaj 1 had a 
friend in Winnipeg by the name of David Sdmkin who was bringing pocket 
books out for the first time after the war and was also publlshiTig a new 
newspaper called the Winnipeg They were having a desperate 

time trying to get the f/innipmg Citis&n on its feet. He came to me and 
said, ”JiTmiiiej I hear you have written a book about the depression. How 
would you like me to publish it for you?” I said* ’'Fine* wonderful.” 

He said* ”Well* I will tall you what we will do- We can’t pay anything; 

but we have the printing plant* and if you will let us have the manu*» 
script* we will set It in type and charge the type setting up to the news- 
paper. Then I can sell It through my pocket book outlets all over 
Canada* and you should make a lot of money out of that.” ”Well*” I said* 
”that sounds reasonable.” They started setting the book in two— column 
type* and If you know anything about printing* you know that they set 
type in galleys and that a galley is lead* is on a tray* and is heavy. 

After it is set it is put in a rack and kept there. The hKnnipBg CitiBBn 
was running farther and farther behind; its bank account was having 
difficulty with euppllers * and one night It camm to a dead stop because 
there was no lead for a linotype machine. You know what happened — they 
used the great galleys of lead all hanging there — my book. 
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The Idea for the book started with Dick Malone » one of the 
publishers of the Winnipeg Fvee Preas^ who had been an alde-de-caTnp of 
Montgoinery and General Crerar . During the war he wrote a book in his 
spare tiine ^ which he took to Collms and Goinpany in Toronto on arriving 
home. The book was serialized by the Satimday Ev&ning Fost^ and Malone 
made a lot of money out of it. At this time 1 was bugging him for a 
ralsB, but he persuaded me to write a book about the depresBion and to 
ggll It to a publisher, I tried bothj and a couple of months afterwards 
a package came back from the ptibliBher In a plain manlla bag with a 
printed rejection slip. The manuscript went next to Macmillan's, They 
suggested revlalons and editing , and I loft them to it. Well, time 
passed. I got fired by the Free Pvese, Went back to Winnipeg. Sant a 
copy of the manuscript to Ralph Allan of Maatean's Magasine who daclded 
to serlaliae part of It on publication and sent me an advance of $500,00, 

A year and a half later, Macmillan’s sent the manuscript back; they had 
dgclded not to publish it. So there I was, faced with Ralph Allan waiting 
for the publication of something for which he had paid $500.00, 1 had 
spent the $500.00. Thera was no way that I was going to be able to pay 
chat back to him and, of course, the whole thing ended in disaster. 

Twenty=five years later Macmillan wanted another chance at Thm 
Wintev Years. Well, you know how crazy authors are. No author has the 
sense to come in out of the rain, as I think we have demonstrated this 
morning. I decided that I had to rewrite The Winter Jears so 1 quit my 
Job with Home Oil Company, dug myself a hole in the hack of the house, put 
in a typewriter, and went to work. Eventually, auhatantlally revised, it 
was published. With the axclsed revi;jlons and a centennial grant, I 
produced another book which was published in Saskatoon, but I will not 
bore you with the details of that disaster. I ranewad my relationship 
with Macmillan for The Boy From Winnipeg, and the Bed Lights book. 

I want to say quite seriously that I think th® thing that la 
most valuable In the relationship between a publisher and an author 1 ei 
the editing skill with which the publishers assauit, attack, or do what- 
ever they do to a manuscript. Wa all fancy ourselves as the greatest 
masters of Rngllsh prose, so no one can edit his own writing. If the 
p^^bllshers did nothing else for an author in Canada X thmk that they 
enhance his reputation beyond all his Just desserts. By the way in which 
their editors suggest changes or revisions they really convert Bomethlng 
that is raw material into something that becomes a very good finished 
product. I have benefited tremendously from the skill of the people at 
Macmillan's and I hope that librarians, when giving out credit for the 
books that come to you, will have a little bit for the people who are 
behind the scenes In the publishing houses. 

I would have much preferred to have been able to deliver my 
number-ontt-natlonallst’s harangue to you this morning; but alnce Mr. Kane 
has inhibited me, I wllJ close with that tribute to his editors. 



Hugh MacLennan 



Mhen I bagan waiting fiction befote the Second World War j 
there was no such thing as a true author-publisher relationship in 
Canada because no Canadian .-luthor with standards and faith in his own 
ahillty would knowingly have put himself at the marcy of the Canadian 
nubllshlng trade of the day. Of tha few native firms. Independent of 
British mother-houses, Ryarson was probably the best known. In its 
earnest, puritanical, Toronto-Methodlst way, it considered Itself to be 
at least a godfather to all aspiring Canadian writers, but any writer 
with mature standards was bound to bellave it as provincial as the 
common denominator of the socloty which bred It. Truly, it thought 
exceeding small in all things . 

The most famous Canadian publisher than practised his profession 
In the Unltsd States and ha was partner In the firm then known as Doubladay, 
Doran. I mention him bacauae the title of his niemolrs gives me a conve“ 
nlent lead. Id was Chroniales af Ba^abhaa ^ and he took the title from 
Byron's line about bis own publisher, Murray: "Now Barabbas was a 

publisher" . 



To have compared Barabbas to the average Canadian publisher of 
that day would have been libelous to that eminent Jewish activist. 

Nearly all the Toronto firms of the time were British branch plants - as 
many still are - and they were frankly in the colonial trade. They 
distributed here the books published by their parent houses, and If they 
had not done so, we would not have been able to read many books in 
Canada. They also served, at substantial profit to themselves, as jobbers 
for American ■Dubllsbera . But in the sense In which an author regards a 
publisher, these firms were not publishers at all. They were wholesalers 
and coinmlsslon merchants. In addition to the branch plants, there were 
a few Canadian firms besides Ryerson mildly operating in the textbook 
trade, operating more widely as jobbers, and they shareid the colonial 
attitude of the branch— plant houses. None of them, with the exception of 
Ryerson, did anything to promote Canadian literature or encourage 
Canadian writers. I knew one Canadian publisher who, as late as 1941, 
considered It his duty to suppress It, 

Twenty-nine years ago I visited this character In company with 
my flrat wife, the late Dorothy Duncan. She had written a book of non— 
fiction which had been published in the United States by Harper's and 
had received excellent raviows in Tbs Nsu) Yox*b Timss and Tho H&PO,id 
Tvibune, Harper's had told her that this man's firm was her Canadian 
publisher and after a month, during which she had received letters from 
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various strangers who had read the reviews asking why they could not 
obtain copies of the book In Canada, she visited her foronto 

pubilshar to ask why. And this was his response. ^ Me - distribute that 
book o£ yours? You’re asking me that? I didn’t ask for your book, I 
never would have asked for It. Harper’s sent me a thousand copies of it, 
and they're down in my baseinent and that’s where they will stay until 
Harper’s asks for them back." Then ha gestured magnificently towards 
the picturas of Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray which hung on 
his walls. "These." he said, "are what we consider writers here. There 
are no writers In Canada, and I don't approve of encouraging any who 
think they are." 

Dorothy suggested that there might at least be some money in 
her book, and as evidence she pointed out that my first novel, Ba^ometep 
Rising was then anjoying quite a good sale in Canada. To this als 
had an answer. Turning to me, he said, "I have not read that _ lit tl_ 
novel of yours, and I do not Intend to read it. Yea, noticed it 

mentioned, but let me assure you - two or three months from now it w 
have been entirely forgotten." 

When Dorothy reported this pillar of Canadian publishing to 
Harper's, they took their account away from him. I was told that he ha 
sold his firm a few years later to somebody also. He had inherited , 
Incidentally , from his father , 

Yet it was during these same years of the Second World Wat t^^at 
an author-publisher relationship appeared in Canada for the first time, 
only In embryo. Possibly one Influence was the war itself: the Englls 

parent firms were so strictly rationed on paper that they had little 
Incentive to export books to anyone. At any rate, on the purely personal 
level I enjoyed a cordial relationahlp with a Toronto branch plant then, 
but when It came to contracts and royaltias , it was another story. 

This can serve as a second point of departure. I will now 
discuss the author- publisher relationship, as I experleneed It, but will 
discuss It within -he entire context of Canada’s slow emergence from a 
colonial status and from a colonial state of mind. Inseparable, so far 
as the author Is concerned, were the attitudes and practices of two 
organlzationa vital to the author's survival. One was the local pub^ 
llshlng trade Itself. The other was the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue. 1 shall, therefore, deal specifically with contracts and 
taxation, but first will indicate that the injustice of both, In those 
days, was largely caused by the quaal-colonlal status of a nation 
constitutionally independent which still called Itself the Dominion of 
Canada » 

Literature Is the last area In which the colonial spirit dies 
in the minds of publishers, governmenta, and academic literary critics. 

1 put thtttt In this order because the order Is, in my opinion, a correct 
one. Publishers and the goveriment are no longer colonial in their _ 
assessment of Canadian writers. Many, but fortunately not all, academic 
literary critics still are colonial In their minds and believe that It 
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would dOTiage their reDUtatlone as international crltlGS if they admitted 
that any really good thing nould eome out oi our northern NaEareth. 
Paradoxically 5 however , literature is also the f€yet area in which an 
Independent natlonallst'^lnternatlonallst spirit is born in the minds of 
those who make the literature, I will repeat the key words — nationalist^ 
Internationalist, because there is not now, and never has bean, not even 
eKcepting the work of Joseph Conrad, a truly Intarnatlonal literature = 

In the sense that it speaks for all men and to all men - which has not 
been firmly based in a national or cultural territory* I can find no 
example of an important literature emerging in any people until that 
people learned that literature is an easential vahlcle to express their 
hopes, their fears, and their eKperiences within their own proper ter- 
ritory , climate and customs, together with their own self-criticism. A 
few eKamples will make this statement self-evident. Roma was the 
physical master of the ancient western world before she produced Cicero , 
Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, and Horace. The city atatas of northern 
Italy had to become rich, adventurous and unique before thalr writers 
felt free to discard classical and patristic Latin and write in the 
varnaeulars spoken by their own people. Prance did not produce a true 
French literature until the nation was strong enough to feel independent 
of the Vatican and the Holy Roman Empire, English literature did not 
blossom In abundance and variety until Che age of the later Tudors* In 
the early nineteenth century the same pattern emerged in Schiller ^s 
Germany and Pushkin -s Russia, to be repeated some fifty years later in 
the ^aerlca of Cooper, Melville, Hawthorne and Irving, It is mnusing to 
recall that most American sophisticates of thirty years ago assumed that 
Melville was a nonenlty in comparison to the fashionable novelists of 
England, However, the American publishers of that day were at least in 
business* The immense backlog of money they made from pirating English 
writers Ilka Dickens enabled them to contribute their part to the 
flowering of New England, 

In the 1930 ’s I took it for granted that to publish a novel 
first in Canada was to bury it* When my third novel - the first two 
failed to find a publisher - came to roost in New York in the firm of 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, I dleeovered, as I expected, that Canada was 
included In thalr sales territory, though on what terms I did not ask, 
not did I have the least Idea what these terms would mean to me in hard 
cash. 



My contracts with Duell meant th&t my first two novels were 
Jobbed in my own country, and this meant that after the Jobbers had been 
paid, 1 got only a pittance from the surprisingly large Canadian sales, 
which pittance was again shared with the New York house* Out of 15,000 
hardback copies of Bs^am&tmT Eising printed In New York and sold in 
Canada, I got as my share about $675| out of 100,000 copies of softback 
Cprinted in Toronto and not sold la the States) I got^^$250. Out of 
68,000 hardback copies of SoZitud^s printed in Mew York and sold in 
Canada at $3*00 a copy I got, owing to a revision in the contract made 
by Duell, a slightly better proportion ^ all of $4500- Had these sales 
on Soli’^dee been made In the United States, 1 would have made about 
$29,000 in hard money worth three times what it would be worth today. 
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On the other hand, I discovered In the Toronto chief of my 
English branch plant a Canadian who was both proud and eager to promote 
Canadian writing. He was the late Frank Appleton, and he did a superb 
Job of proTriotlng my work. I suspect his energy in my regard was possible 
only becauaa, owing to the war, his hands were free in the sense that no 
objection was Tnado to an attitude which did much to break the old colonial 
He even enGouraged me to fight for a separate Canadian standard 
contract based on the principle that Canadian writers should be able to 
negotiate wltb publishers on the same basis of justice and fair dealing 
as anyone else. Shortly after the war, a committee was formed within 
the Canadian Authors' Association to Invastlgate and recommand in this 
matter of a standard Canadian contract. The people who did the work 
were Gwethalyn Graham and Dorothy Duncan, and some of the material they 
turned up startled even me. 



They discovered that some Toronto publishers believed they 
were doing an author a favoup If they published his book at his own 
expense. In one or two branch plant offices they were shown contract 
forms left over from the ninateenth century In which the Toronto publisher 
demanded world rights to the book. Thoughtfully, certain new clauses 
had baen Inserted declaring that the publisher was also entitled to all 
by-products such as raprlnts, sales to magazines, sales to radio and the 
movies. Had Stephen Leacock signed a contract like that, he would have 
been paid royalties at a flat ten percent on his Canadian sales alone, 
while his publisher would have pocketed the rest, which would have 
amounted to more than ninety percent of his earnings. 



The Intltlal reaction of the Toronto publishing trade to this 
demand for a standard contract was somewhat the sane as the attitude of 
the workhouse keeper to Oliver Twist, Some publishers even threatened 
pQ blacklist any author who voted for the contract In the general meeting 
of the Canadian Authors' Association. But there was one Important 
exception among them and that was dohn Gray , who had recently been 
appointed head of the Hacmlllan Company of Canada. John not only 
attended the Canadian Authors' Association ieneral meeting | he accepted 
the whole principle of the standard contract and his conduct turned out 
to he decisive. From that time on, so far as I know, any Canadian 
writer can obtain a separata contract In his own country so long as the 
publisher feels he can make a success of his book and the American or 
British publisher thinks the book will do well enoupu In the United 
States or the United Kingdom to justify Its publiGatlon there. 

And now to the Department of National Revenue, Up to 1947 the 
Ineome tax regulations. In so far as they concerned authors in Canada, 
were not so much scandalous as preposterous. As authors ware paid In 
royalties, the Revenue Department classified their earnings In the same 
ca.tegoTv as tlia as.Tnlt\gs oti oil 'royaltiss * It was a semantic trap 
utterly ruinous to the writer 3 as Gwethalyn Graharn discovered in a case 
that V on the unbelievable. 

Toward the end of the war her famous novel Earth and High 
H&ccV'Sn f with a million dollar hardbook sale, $40,000 from serializatidn 
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In CoZZidPB ' magazine 5 and $100 >000 from a sale to the movies, earned 
her in gross a fortune In hard money. But under the Kevenue Department's 
Internratatlon of the word "royalty" this meant that they classified her 
money as "unearned". In those war years the taxes on unearned Incotna 
were confiscatory, and Owethalyn, so she told mo, was likely to find 
herself left with a gain of $10,300 out of a gross of nearly $400,000. 

When she protested to the taxmen, they finally agreed to make 
a aettlement In what they called equity. What it amounted to I don't 
know, but they must have outdone Barabbas-Murray because she had no 
money left five vears later. 

I was personally so shocked by this traatment that I consulted 
with Rod Kennedy, then the president of the Canadian Authors' Association, 
and proposed thac we nresent a brief to the Revenue Department on behalf 
of the Canadian writing profession. We did so and found in Kenneth 
Eaton, at the time a permanent undarBecretary , a truly noble ally. 

Within ten days - for we saw him only ten daya before the budget was 
brought down - he Inserted a clause in the budget which did away with 
the old interpretation of authors' royalties and classified writing as a 
profegslon like law and medicine. This meant thac from now on a Canadian 
writer could deduct from his gross Income all legitimate expenses 
Incurred in the earning of it. Eaton also adopted the British practice 
which allowed an author to spread his income from a single book over 
three taxation vears If he could prove that he had taken three years or 
longer to write It . 

From what I have said so far, you will recognize that thirty 
years ago a Canadian writer had to be a pioneer in more fields than one. 
Today he Is better off In the senae. that his profession is recognized, 
that he can win substantial cash prizes, that he can obtain assistance 
from the Canada Council and so, for that matter, can a Canadian pufa^ 
lisher. But things are far from being as healthy as they ought tw be. 

If all branch plants were run by Canadians as loyal and rasponsible as 
Macmillan's of Canada have been for more than twenty years, we would 
have nothing to complain of. But few appear to ba, and I cannot believe 
that many branch plants, whether British or Amarlcan, are going to move 
far to develop a Canadian literature or ev. a Canadian textbook trade 
unless they are pressured by the government. That this will happen is 
better than a posalblllty, for the Canadian govarnment has already moved 
to save McClelland and Stewart and the Ontario Government has appointed 
a most competent Royal Commission to tf.xamlna the entire question of the 
survival of a Ganadlan book trade. It remains to be SB®n what will eonie 
of this, but my guess Is at least something better will come of It than 
exists today. 





The Future of Publishing In Canada 
Mol Hurtlg 

Last month I taped an ETV program in Calgary. It was an "Undor 
Attack” format in which 1 was quizzed by a panel of four grade twelve 
students plus twenty students in the audience. When the progrmn was 
over, it was my turn to ask a few questions. Of the twenty-four grade 
twalve students only one could identify SOTiuel Hearne, only one know who 
Paplneau was , only i’our of the twenty-four could identify Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

Of the fat*ty^thr^ee membmx*8 of the Ccmodian Book Pi^liBhex^s * 
Cotmait^ oiiXy a^e The CBPC maintmnB a 

lobby in OttcoJdj ivoniaatty ^ least pm^tiatty finamaed ^ grant 

from the federal govermnent. The aounail rzaentty eleatmd ^t& 1971 
esseautive: thm presiden-b woTke fox> an Amariaan piibUsh^ng aompcmys bo 

does -me v%oe-pTm8%den-t ^ mo do&m the aeaond via&~pvee%dent. , .and so does 
the treasurer* 

My ten-year-old daughter took map-reading in grade four earlier 
pLis year. The teacher handed out thirty— five maps of the state of 
Kentucky for the kids to study. That's how they learned their map-reading 
for the first time. 

The Eyerson PresB^ Canada - a I40^ym€a*-old premtigious puhliahing 
aompany^ ecaUei' Ih-ls year was sotd to the gia%t Amerio^ Tnultt-national 
aorpox>at%on^ MaOvow-Hill. The sale Was at least partially f%nanaed by 
tnoney loaned to MoGrcow=^RHl by Cco%ad%a% banks. 

The high school closest to my home receives 600 copies of every 
IsBue of Soholastia Magam-Lne. The kids can read all about "our troops 
in Vietnam,” all about "our President," all about "our Congreng, etc. 

W. J, Gagej Canada's lm>gest textbook publiehex>a sold 

eaa’Hex’ this year to a Chtoago piibl'l8h%Yig firm. 

A book found In an Ontario school book catalogue, and on display 
at teachers' conventlona across Canada, la called Haw People ljt,ve “Ln 
Canada. On the cover is a picture of Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1989 the Canadian pubUshing industry 'm aontribution to O.N.P. 
was about 0.06 peTpaent, In other developed aotmtriee it’s usually three 
or four times that amount. 



MEL HURTIG is president of a piblishing house in Bdnontona cmd 
until 19 ?e\ amier of one of the best bookatoree in the county. He vs 
one of the founders of the Cormtittee for an Independent C^ada. Among 
important titles published by his firm are Harold Cardvnal s 
Sooietu. Eli Mandel 'a An iMot Jou\ The Real Poverty Report^ by Ian Adams 
others), offid the Canadiana reprtnt, serves. 
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Almoat all (probably over 99 percent) paperbacks sold in drug 
stores, department storeSj newsstands , supermarkets , bus depots^ railroad 
stations Cetc#t etc*) in Canada are foreign titles. Tlie overwhelming 
majority are .teierlcan books. 

Most of the nattanal dietTibuto^s of mass mez^Uet paperiaoka in 
Cm^ada az^e faz*0ign= owned. They di&tz^ibute what pz^oduams the most pz*afit. 
What pr*aduaeB the moBt pz*ofit az^& avmz*z^ns f^om the United StcL^es max^Tcetm 

Over 90 percent of all books purchased by university books tores 
in Canada are books published outside of Canada, 

Eaa^Zier this yeaj^ 8tudent& in the poZitiaat sai&nae depaz^tmmnt 
at MaMaBtmz^ University ^ Hcmiltan^ went on &tz*ike. They aampZained that 
they Were not being taught mtaugh Canadicm poZisai aoiWBes ^id that 
their other aouramm were often taught from a narrow foreign perapeativem 
Sissteen of the eighteen faautty members were not Canadian aitimens^ 

Well, I have given a very few simplistic BKamples above, 1 
could go on for the neKt hour with similar Juxtapositions, 

The eKamples are simplistic Intentionally. Recently there have 
been so many ridiculous statements made about publishing in Canada by so 
many uninfornied people that obvlDusly simplicity Is iiecessary to get 
through to some of the slmplecons, who, for the most part, haven't even 
the knowledge to dlstlnguleh betwaan printers and publishera, and who 
automatically assume the latter to be synonymous with the former. 

In what follows are some comments, in no particular order, 
about the nature of the book industry in Canada. The intention is to 
aim the level of my remarks halfway between this audienGe of experts and 
those politicians who have been tempted to Join in the national debate. 
Since I have only a few minutes available I will attempt to make the 
points as succinctly as possible. Where I have failed to explain proper"^ 
ly, perhaps we will have time for questions. 

The Canadlan^owned book publishing Industry In English-speaking 
Canada is in serious trouble. Most pub3,ishers in Canada are foreign^ 
owned or controlled and their number is increasing. Some of the Canadian 
companies now operating (including some of the most respected and astab^ 
lished firms) are in serious financial dlfflcalty. 

Book publishing is not like any other business. Merchandising 
ability, net profit, parcentaga—of -^-profit— to— sales , availability of bank 
credit, risk factors, etc etc .,* those characteristics which often are 
the criteria for determining the success of other businesses, play a 
decidedly different role when measuring the success of a publishing 
firm's program. As the British government decided some years ago, "books 
ca*e different," 

Book publishing in Canada, by comparison , makes the oil in^ 
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dustrv (with its depletion allowances and other taK concessions) look 
like socialism Incarnate. Any publisher doing a good job will be repeat- 
edly risking a great deal of mt ney to produce a very small return. Yet, 
let-s have a look at soTne comneratlve tax rates. In 1968 (the latest 
vear for which figures are available) forty— two metal mines with a $500 
million orofit oald federal and provincial taxes of only 9 percent. r^_ 
the same year 145 companies owning oil and gas wells, on profits of $3«40 
million, paid combined taxes at a rate of 12 percent. At the same time, 
1,500 firms in printing and publishing had a profit of $128 million pn 
whiah ^hey paid aambined iaus&s of $63 miZZion* , .a of 4Z peiPo&nH 



Government is mos t ly a matter of es t abllshing priorities 
societies have different priorities. 



Some 



The government of Canada has taken steps to halt the foreign 
sale of Denison Mines, dissuade the foreign sale of Home Oil, protect 
Canadian content in radia and in television, protect the banking and 
securities Indus trv from foreign ownership, etc. As Alistair Gxllespie, 
M.P,, former Gage executive, so aptly puts it, '*the current government 
has an unusual set of priorities." 

Imperial Oil Limited, the largely f oreign-ownad and controlled 
subsidiary of Standard Oil, recently moved a far tili^er plant fence to 
Qualify for a ten million dollar federal grant (that^s $10,000,000 I) 
under the DREE program. Meanwhile, several miles down the road, a 
Canadlan-^owned fertilizer plant was laying off employees. Ten million 
dollars in loan^ not gTants^ to the book publishing industry in Canada 
would solve almost all its problems! 



It's true. It* a as simple as that. But, governments may have 
different priorities - 

our federal govermnent will spend almost two brllion 
dollars ($2,000,000,000 ) on ’'defence". One tenth of 1 nercent of that 
amount in TevccyabZe loans to Anansl, New Press, Clarke, Irwin, Oberon, 
Peter Martin, etc, , would comnlatelv alter book publishing In Canada, 

I reoeat , (1) one— tenth of one percent; (2) repayable. 

Government Is essentially charged with identifying the prloritie 
In a society. Democratic governmBnt alms, theoretloally , at renresentlng 
the society's priorities and so legislating. One can only conclude that 
In the past the people of Canada have not regarded the book publishing 
Industry as high on their list of priorities. Or Is It that goverimient 
may not be doing Its Identifying properly? 

After the sale of Ryerson and Gage and the announced problems 
of McClelland and Stewart, the govornmentB of Ontario, Manitoba , and 
Ouebec (which reacted to similar but other problem situations) all 
stepped forward to help publishers located in their provinces. Except 
in the later case no general policies have evolved. No legislation has 
been forthcoming from Ottawa which is probably waiting for the Ontarxo 
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Royal Commission to commit the governinen^r of Ontario to further action 
beyond the loan to McClelland and Stewart* The Quebec legislation will 
also result in a substantially strengthened bookselling Industry to act 
as an outlet for the Ouebac publishers » 

If allowed to do so , ^toerlcan publishing firms (and other 
^erican companies) will always be able to pay higher prices for Canadian 
publishing flmis than Canadians can. The former enjoy tax advantages. 

They enjoy enormous commercial advantages because of the size of their 
domestic market. They enjoy the advantage of easier access (because of 
larger collateral) to Canadian banks 1 Every time a Canadian bank lends 
money to foreigners » it is inoney not available to Canadians. Most money 
Canadian banks lend goes to foreigners * 

Other countries have laws preventing foreign ownership of their 
publishing industry . 

Some naive people have suggestad foreign ownership of publishing 
is not worrisome because the curriculum people can demand and control. 

This is simply not true. Most curriculum committees choose from a list 
of what la available* 

During the last year I have vlsltad over one hundred high 
schools in eight of the ten provinces. Over and over and over I heard 
aupeals for relevant Canadian material in the area of contemporary 
Canadian affairs. Some of the texts now being used by Canadian high 
schools and published by some of our branch-plant publishers are a 
disgrace. (Usually the errors are of omission rather than commission.) 

For aign— owned publishers in Canada such as Oxford and Macmillan 
have made enormous contributions to the people of Canada* The government 
of Canada should implement legislation -'encouraging** these firms to make 
an even greater contribution by selling majority ownership and control to 
Canadian citizens. Few Canadians have had the opportunity to contribute 
as much to their country as men like John Crays Xvon Owen* and Hugh Kane. 
The necessary legislation will allow more Canadians to follow as success- 
ful publishers in Canada. 

Anyone who knows anything at all about the history of the 
'■agency system" in Canada knows how important it has been to the develop-- 
ment of publishing in this country , historically. Anyone who knows any- 
thing at all about the agency system as it operates in Canada realizes 
that it now has outlived its usefulness. 

%B not the Cw%adian pubtiehen* or the Canadian hoohmeltei^ or 
the Canadian Zibrorian or the Canadian authat^ to i^hom govemmentG should 
tuam theiT^ attention but rather to the needs of th*m peoplm of Canada. 

The pne&m^it system perpetuates high priaes aombined witri poor mmrviae. 

In mcmy Ways the agmnay system is rmeponsiblm for both^ It shoutd be 
tmgiBlated not out of ms^stenam but out of its present monopolistia 
position. 
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Good agents doing a good Job for the good of the Canadian 
neopla could survive and thrive* The others would not* 

Contributing to the Inflated price of foreign books in Canada 
is tariff Item number 171 and all the evils associated with it* Most 
countries in the world (I think some slxty^odd) have Joined the Florence 
Agreements the UNESCO sponsored agreement via which member countries do 
not charge dutv on books Cnnd other education materials) . Canada j In its 
dif flcult-to^fathom wisdoms has not Joined and still charges duty on a 
good percentage of imported books* Via the agency system the extra cost 
is passed along to the Canadian public as a multiplying factor. The red 
tape Involved (often absurd) is a major contributor to the poor service 
the Canadian public (and booksellers and librarians) all too often receive 
Aside from Canada the only major non— signers of the Florence Agreement 
are the communist countries. 

While libraries and educational Institutions are eKempt from 
customs duties on imported books 5 many if not most of them end up pay-* 
ing anyway when purchasing their books from agents who have had to pay 
duty on the Imported books. 

For years Canadian booksellers have been urging the elimination 
of duty on foreign books entering Canada* For years the foreign— dominated 
Canadian Book Publishers* Council has been opposing the removnl of duty 
for many stated reasons but essentially for unstated reasons — to protect 
the agency system and the real estate and warehouse Investment foreign 
firms have in Canada* 

Any Neanderthal who suggests banning ^ barring * or similarly 
imposing restrictions on the flow of foreign books into Canada as a means 
of helping Canadian publishing should be quickly consigned back to his 
cave . 



In all of this my recommendations are Implicit: There is nowj 

more than ever before, a demand for Canadian books: fiction and non- 

fiction, textbooks and trade books, adult and Juvenile, hardcover and 
paperback* There are now more good Canadian publishers qualified to 
produce good Canadian books. More than ever before there are fine 
Canadian authors, in almost all fields, wanting an opportunity to be 
heard* For the most parti the typesetters, printers, artists, designers 
and graphic arts people are available here in Canada • Despite its 
enormous problems , the bookselling industry is now more widely— based 
and is served by more qualified professionals interested in Canadian 
books • 
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In a nutshell the Canadian publishing industry does not need 
grants or forgivable loans or Incentives or tax concessions or commit^ 
ments to purchase in advance or restrictive measures against com- 
petition from imported books. What it does need is batter access to 
credit — long-term develooment loans at reasonable rates of mterest 
(and by this I do not necessarily m^eanflpw, low rates.) While there an 
many other steps that could be takeri^^'^his is the essential one* 

1 
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The Alberta Dapartment of Health sends out a folder to help 
reerult future nurses* Only two of the twenty^^two books recommended are 
Canadian* It’s time the Alberta Department of Health, Canadian government 
at all levels, school boards, the teaching profession, post-secondary 
itstltutions and the Canadian people changed their tactics* 

A healthy Canadian publishing industry would help. 
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DI S CU£ . S ION RESUME 

Tgads Publig|i3-Tig xn Canada s J o Kn M § Gr ay . 

Publlehera eKpect llbrariana to support tbem by purchasing 
their live lists. It le understood by both publishers and librarians 
that libraries ^111 have to purchase samm items from sources other than 
publishers and their agents. 

Discounts why do libraries need them? They are not commer- 
Qial enterprises so they do not need a discount to stay In business. 
English libraries get no , or nominal (about 10 percent) ^ discounts. 

Forty percent discounts to institutions push up retail prices of books 
that much. If the public would benefit, why not discontinue library 
discounts? 

But libraries are under pressure from governments to keep 
within their budgets. To provide more books, they need lower prices. 

Vhat pTov%B%on %& made faz* advez^ti&ing outaidm thm Taranto^ 
Mont2*eat a^is? - ; the mat? It wauZd enaam^age goad boakatazma to 

aupptement etz^uggting ttbx^ai^iea^ 

Publishers have done little about this, but geography makes 
greater personal advertising economically impractical. 

Wiy not oz*%ginaZ pubiiehtng in pape^baah Canadian matmi^iaZB? 

Cost is one factor. Paperbacks have not increased sales; a 
publisher’s investment is returned or at least safer with hardbacks. 

l^at ia the estimated omaunt of money spent outside the aountx^y 
by tibrm^iem? If all booka wez^m bought in Canc^a^ how muah money would 
remain here? If govmmmmnta are aon&idering the prohibition of buying 
outaide this ao untidy ^ tibraries and ptiblishera should know the cmount of 
money involved^ 

There were no definite figures available at the session, but it 
was estimated that $20 million Is leaving the country this way • Keeping 
that amount in the country could increase ta% revenues for institutions, 
allow poaslbiy 500 more Canadian books to be published yearly, and give 
more chance for paperback publishing. 

fihat futtdre i& there for the amaZl pt^Zishing houses in Can^a? 

These small publishing houses have been called part of the 
answer to Ganadlan publishing survival problems. Dennis Lea, founder of 
House of Anansi, is considered ”one of most brilliant editors in Canada 
today’% The Economic Council of Canada Emport has recognised the import- 
ance of young publishers as a possible solution to the imported book 
problem. However, small houses depend on Canada Council or other grants 

for support. Publishing is a capital-intensive business ; the more 
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successful publication becomes , the Tnore capital is needed, McClellan.l 
and Stewart has problems today because it €a successful. 

fedm^at sub&idims dmBirabt0? 

A subsidy means some form of control by the granting body. 

Books would have to be "successful” ^ therefore , there would be less 
encouragement for a publisher to handle good books with marginal interest. 
”Nobody can live on publishing Canadian general books ^ certainly not on 
publishing in Canadian fiction and Canadian poetry alone.” 

PubUBh&T^^agmntB have too main p^obtems^ 

Z. Kemping aopims of evez^y booh on theiT Zi&t avaitabtm fo^ 
po&Bibte ptwahaBm^B- Does an agent have to keep on hand evexy title 
fr*om his pax^ent aompany^s Zi&t? M%y not let peoptm who want less popuZaa^ 
titles get them fnom seaond hand or* ipemaindex* dealens? 

Bm Distribution^ Cooperative warehousing would help all pub- 
Ushers provide books rapidly throughout the aountry^ 

Agents get books^ from the parent company on a package deal 
basis. The discount does not improve with the number of copies sold. 

These titles are dropped from the catalogue and lists after one or two 
seasons . 

Cooperative warehouses have bean talked about p but publisherf 
have been unable to agree on how to establish th^ or to act at the same 
time. 

Would the Standwpd Book Agreement^ as praetimed in Britain^ 
assist the Canadian book trade? Adoption of a simitar plan was suggaj ced 
in Canada to the Canadian Library Assoaiation annual ^ferenaes and an 
adaptation has now started in Quebea through the orders of the provinaial 
government* 

Implementation would make service worse because bookselling Is 
not yet developed enough J.n all parts of the country. Books would 
probably be cheaper p however* 



Funds must be spent more effiaiently now that governments have 
out the budgets of univerBi ty libraries * University UbrarianB should^ 
Eduaate the a^ninim-tration that the faaulty aannqt run the 

Ubrm*y * 

Make the faaulty less involved in book seleation and the admin^ 
istration of the library* 

Improve intexmal library management* 

Mr. Grayp In closing i 

If there are severe problems in the book trade in Canada^ these 
are common to publishers and librarians alike; hawever , both parties are 
Interested in their solutions * so solutions are possible. ■ 



I 
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EdJ.eJ.ns » Francesa G, Halpenny . 

Scholarly Journals are neceaaary to given an "Identity and 
printed Imprint" to the university publishing theni and for the very 
"maintenance of scholarly disciplines." An editor of a Journal must 
have a "good firm hand" and be knowledgaable in the "techniques of 
manuscript editing," The editor may gain anough experience to move Into 
publishing, which Is not to aay, however, that a "part-time teaching 
person could manage the university press*' 

Vhat effeat has improvement in the design of univevaity press 
pubHoations hod on saigs outsidg the aoctdetTiio oomnnni ty ? 

Just hecause a university press book has a restricted market, 
does not mean that it should he "deplorable to look at. Design— wise 

Chere has been general Improvement In all Canadian publishing* University 
press books must have relevant design, for, unlike trade books, the 
"poster effect of the Jacket" is not all-important. University press hooks 
are not sold in hookstores primarily, and because their content Is so 
Important they should be neither over- or under-designed. 

To What emtent is the paperbaa'k beaoming an important factor in 
terms of academia press pubtiaations? 

At the University of Toronto Press paperbacks have been made 
out of the baekllst at the time they are Co be reprinted. The Press has 
also done original paperback publishing, some slmuitaneously with the 
hardcover edition. The Idea of a few years ago that paperback publishing 
is the whole answer Is no longer taken as gospel. On surveying our own 
list. It was found that there were many titles of doubtful value 
(financially); so automatically rushing everything into paperback does 
not make your sales go up. However, paperbacks like the I^ew Canadian 
Library series or Canadian Historiaat Eeadings have made it possible to 
teach courses like Canadian literature and history and increased the 
popularity of thesti coursas witli studetitsa 

Is it true that University press paparbaaks are not sold in 
bookstores generally 7 

University press books are sold primarily by direct mail, 
although many paperback series and some selective titles do go to book- 
stores, especially university bookstores - "thot*s where the real market 

Is." 

Arm the onae-alearty -defined areas of tre^m ar^ university 
publishing beginning to blend somewhat? 

yas, the shading and blending has come from both sides, 

"...trade publishers in Canada have boon In recent years better able to 
take on some of the books that we would have [had] to publish In previous 
years." This allows the university presses to concentrate more on non- 
Canadian subject matter, whereas before they concentrated on the Canadian 
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side* Our list shows an increase in trade books primarily because 
academic authors have developad writing skill and subject matter that 
needs a wider audience. Over the years I have also written a good many 
letters to authors saying that the manuscript submitted is outside our 
field of Interest and should be submitted to a trade publisher ^ and trade 
publishers have referred manuscripts to me in the same way. 

WauZd univex*s%ty pubZishmTm mmmb with gipaae the tTend mjjay 
from produation of aaademia Ziterati^& far its own sake and for advanae- 
ment within the aaademia hieraiPahy? 

This trend would be met with enthusiasm by university pub— 
Ushers. In the future the function of teaching will be given a great 
deal more weighty which is good , since teaching is an Important form of 
coimnunlcatlon. Something must also be done about teaching the preparation 
of scholarly material for publication ^ something like the course that I 
have been asked to teach in "The Scholar as Writer.'- 



Design and Production . Frank Nawfeld . 

Mr. Newfeld has covered the question period for his address in 
the "Epilogue on Design and Production," 



Copyright . Harsh Jeanneret . 

The discussion dealt mainly with the deposit of manuscripts and 
letters in library and the legal responsibility of the library making 
these materials available to students p scholars p or the public. When re-- 
ceiving documents from a living author a contract setting forth specific 
terms for their use can be drawn up* In the case of a dead author p all 
possible means must be taken to clear the documents for public use by 
obtaining permission form all eopyrlght owners. Documents cannot be 
copied by scholars unless the library has specific instructions allowing 
this ^ under the present Copyright Aat^ These instructions should be 
obtained when recording and storing oral history , although only a 
transcription of a tape is covered by copyright - the tape ltsej=i: is not* 

Under the ptasent Aat deposit of materials a library does not 
mean the owner has released the documents for public use ^ has "published" 
them by the act of depositing them* In Britain* the Copyright has 

been revised to allow this provision. One copy of a thesis deposited in 
a university library does not constitute publication of the thesis * so 
copying should not be allowed# in theory. 

Mar ka ting * Jack E, Stoddart . 

In working out the basis for making a Canadian book^ you 
aonsidered ’ its po&BibZe market and its aosts, You did not use formuZa 
priaingj you put an the book the right priam for thm mmk&t* Suppoam 
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yowp T&emax>ah indiaatas that thera is a max*Hat foip 4^ 000 oopies and you 
aannot pnint them at a T’easonabZe pTiae idithout a aoet to you. What do 
you do? 



"Me are prepared on some of our Canadian publications to say the 
hell with the margins. If we Ihl-nk the hook has a certain market price, 
wa’ll gamble and publlBh it despite the fact that we haven’t followed the 
straight formula of: the book coats so much to produce, therefore, the 
list price must be so much." 

It is •LmpossihZe to dieauae the prabZama of Canadian pubZiahing 
rationaZZy unZess one distingu’f-nhea between genuine Canadian pubZiahex’s 
(on pubZiahens of Canadian mateniaZ) and aetf-atyZed pubZiahena who are 
in foot only distnibutona. Of BBS firms survey^ by Ernst and Ernsts 99 
provided useful information. How many of these 99 ^ who produaed 99 
percent of the books avaiZabZm in Canada in 1969^ are actually publishers 
and how many are distributor a? 

If a Canadian University press imports 500 copies of a British 
book and puts a Canadian Imprint on it, librarians accept that book as 
the product of a "Canadian" publisher. But if an agent brings In 2,500 
or 25,000 copies of a book and distributes It on the Canadian market, he 
Is not considered a Canadian publisher. An importer does have the 
responsibility to publish Canadian titles from the profits he makes on hly 
Imports- 

aan hav& cl poZi'tia^l %nfZueno&^ if -bhai is whab is 
nmBdmd bo p^esmx^ve Canadian pt^Zishi^^ and bhex^Bhy a Canadian idonbity^ 
and 3 Hou.Zd aaampb bH&i^ iPmsponBihiZi^ty bo pTOVido Ca:nadian hooks foT 
Can^adian iflBadevsm Whab is h&inff dono bo give Zihva^ianB h&bb^T* and fambm^ 
aaa&Bs bo informabion on Canadian bibtes? 

Sam Stewart, Editor ^ ^itZ and Quisle i To provide access to 
Ganadlan books by librarians, especially those in small public and school 
libraries, the publication Canadian Basia Books is planned* It will be 
partially financed by a Canada Council grant and will be distributed free- 
We hope it will appear annually, with the first issue ready in September, 
1971. It will be a list of about 2,000 titles published in Canada* The 
lists will be provided by the publishers and will be printed at no charge, 
so the publication will not be merely a promotion or advertising vehicle - 
Each entry will Include author, title, price, date of publication, 
edition, publisher’s code, and a rhort annotation* We may include the 
Dewey Decimal classification, and subject headings provided by librarians* 

A further development is catalogulng—ln— publication. Several 
publishers are cooperatii.j to supply galley proofs of new books to 
librarians, who will supply cataloging aiid classification information to 
be printed on the verso of the title page, 

June Thomson, University of Victoria Libraryi This development 
should make it possible to divert funds from processing to the book 
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budget and readers’ services. Publishers and readers will benefit, and 
costly duplication of effort In cataloguing departments across the 
country can be avoided. New libraries can make their collections 
available much more quickly if they are relieved of formidable processing 
costs. Small libraries , who now must buy cataloguing from library 
supply houses as part of a book purchase package deal, would be able to 
produce their own cards quickly and Inexpensively, The Canadian book 
would be able to hold its own with British and American titles in the 
library market. The Library of Congress is now doing a test of cat- 
alogu±ng-±n-publ±cation with 10,000 titles. We have a unique opportunity 
to Introduca It in Canada . The Universities of British Columbia and 
Victoria with the CDOperatlon of certain Ontario universities recently 
mounted such a pilot project, 

there are amongst us librarians some minutemen who wish to 
Identify themselves distinctly with Canadian enterprises and who have 
already coimnltted themselves to efforts that benefit and cement library- 
publisher relations If catalogulng-in-publicatlon can best be accom- 
plished (and there is a growing group of librarians who believe it can) 
by the libraries In a given locale doing cataloguing for the publishers 
in the area, and perhaps submitting their proofs to the National LlhLary 
for scrutiny, then there are library Barkuses who are not only willing 
but eager," 



Josephine Giesbrecht, National Library; editor of Canadiana: 

Dr, Sylvestre asked me to make a statement on the position of the National 
Library: 



At the National Conference on Cataloguing Standards, which was 
held at the National Library in May, 1970, one of the resolutions stated 
that the National Library in consultation with Canadian libraries and 
library organizations, establish priorities and initiate task forces to 
investigate such topics as, among others, cataloguing— in— source for 
Canadian publications. In the ordering of priorities it seemed evident 
that attention should be given first to reaching agreement on cataloguing 
standards and a coimnuni cations format. The task force groups that have 
been working on these topics will be presenting their reports later this 
fall. The National Librarian intends to hold a meeting in the fall of 
1971 with rapresentatives of the Canadian Book Publishers V Council, the 
Consell super ieur du llvra, and independent publishers to discuss their 
cooperation with the National Library on this project, to acquaint them 
with the current approach in the United States, and to invite their 
advice and counterproposals. In the light of the result of this meeting 
details can be decided upon for a formal proposal to be made to all the 
pabXlshers • The National Library has connections with a great many pub- 
lishers in Canada, It has published the national bibliography, it receives 
by law all Canadian publications, and administers the iegal deposit law. 

The National Library would seem to be in the best position to enlist 
cpoperation in .this scheme for; catalogulng-?ln-publ±cati.on and to niake it 
as Inclusive as possible^ both of publishing bodies and pf all iklnds ^ o 
publications. Local initiative, of coufse, is a matter of private decision 
Dr. Sylvestre wanted me to make this announcement of his plans so every— 
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ofis WQiild icfiow wh3.t lis lis.d =in niliid ^nd tliat h b^sds would ts luid fot 
cooparatlon between publishers and cataloguers, or librarians If you wish 
to use that term, to the beat advantage of everybody. 

Tha anount univmTsity Uhraop'Lms spend oubs'idm Canada has^ been 
yneab'by e^affffenabedm The apenoy system has noi been ab%e bo bhe 

univevai'by libx’ax’iee ’ needs » If we oannob af fox’d bo buy in Canada, we 
must obtain boohs at the lowest priae possible beaauee we have to stretoh 
the taaspayep’s dollar. 

The figures from American wholesalers Indicate that they are 
doing a very large businesa In Canada. There are agents who do use the 
money made on Imports for publishing Canadian boohs, 

Librariane are not oppoeed to the suaoess of Canadian pvJylishers , 
Some "pubtishers" aould not aare less about a CarwLdian aultural identity, 
and they do not deserve our support. We ought to support those who do a 
good dob for Canada and buy copound the others. If we can devise Bome 
legislation to ensure that the money spent with Ammrioan dobbers would 
benefit the Canadian author and Canadian soholarship, then no librarian 
would oppose it, 

Purahasing and Copuing Praatiaes of Canadian Librccries, and the 
University of Toronto Library 's brief to the Ontario Royal Coiwnission on 
Publishing, both provide detailed figures on the amount spept by 
libraries, in and out of the oountry. These figures aome from the ^ 

Dominion Bureau of Statimtias and the Canadian Assoaiation of College and 
Researdh Libraries. 

There are three basic questions to consider about out-of- 
aountry purchases by librarians: 

How much money is being spent by university libraries? 

How much of this money is being spent outside the country? ■ 

How much of the money spent outside could be spent in Canada? 

The efficiency of a supplier often determines where a library 's 
order will be placed, especially in new colleges trying to build library 
aolleations quickly. Sometimes Canadian materials have not been used 
because they are fust too difficult to locate, 

Lihrcaies halve tried to support Canadian publishers, agents, and 
wholesalers, and the syst&n has always failed. They want to provide good 
service to their readers, and if the publishers can provide good servvae 
to the libraries, they will be supported. Disaotdnts are less important . 
than efficient service, . ' , 

Whether or not the Canadian publlBhers have axaggerated the 
extent of outside buying, there should possibly 'now be a trial period In 
which the Canadians won id be given first chance to fill the order. This 
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would no doabt inean administrative problems » especially for large 
libraries p but the industry would probably respond by keeping a much 
better inventory. If it works 5 libraries would get books faster than 
from outside agents. 

Very little manufacturing of Canadian books is done outside 
the country 5 and the amount is decreasing, especially since the Ontario 
Department of Education has Issued a directive that no book will be 
listed on its C%^aula^ Z£ unless it is inanufactured in Canada. 

Imperfect as the Ernst and Ernst Rmpa^t is, it is still the 
first effort to set forth reliable statistics for the publishing Industry 
in this country, and the federal government deserves credit for sub^ 
sidl^ing it* 

Vhat influenae do aonglomerateB have on Canadian ptdbZi&hing - 
na^ eaanojnia^ bui in aonient? 

Conglomerates are not primarily interested in publishing but 
will use their money for anything that looks profitable. They will serve 
the conglomerate’s purpose first, whatever country they are in. 

Haw muah doeB the aoBt of kmmpir^ a repx^eBentative on the rocui 
add to the aost of books? 

The representative is still useful to booksellers and whole— 
salers , if no longer to librarians, although the librarian should still 
get to know the people in the book trade. Very few publishing houses can 
afford to keep a representative in every major city in the country. We 
do regional advertising, we have regional representatives, and we have 
special promotions for local authors. 

Librarians, at least in the larger centres, could let their 
local bookseller do more for them. They might not get a large discount 
but they would get personal service. The book' trade could also advertise 
local booksellers more, from the main office of the publishing house. 
Capsule book reviews are being prepared commercially in Toronto now to 
be supplied as fillers to radio and TV stations. 

Several .Tlbrarles could centrallEe a display of new books from 
which to make their selections. Perhaps the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Conmarce could set up regional display centre, 

Gordon Pallant, Department of Industry, Trade and Gommarcei 
The Department has promoted Canadian books outside this country, at 
librarians’ meetings and at book fairs, "If this group or any other 
groups of librarians (the Canadian Library Association, if it will) 
wishes to put forward a cohesive plan for a mobile display, , ,of Canadian 
books the Department will give very serious consideration to undertaking 
the cost of the project.” 
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Panel Qf Authors and FubliaherS . 

To give the editor’s side of the author— publisher relationship i 
Do writers read their contracts? Some publishers are not behaving in a 
businesslike fashion - nor are some writers. Both may need a course in 
business practice. 

It %& diffiautt to find Canadian books for aoursms^ P/hy don't 
Canadian pvbtiBherB mnaouragm writ&rB rather than putting a Canadian 
imprint on an Amerioan t&^t? 

TmaaherB ahooBe the booka they know^ and they have atrmady been 
brought up with Ameriaan books ^ ao foreign tessta are perpetuated in 
Can^^im aehoo%a~ 

’■I don’t think there is any possibility of solving the pub- 
lishing problem in Canada until we can [overcome] the essential anti- 
Canadianism of Canadians [consider ing the uproar over the CRTC hearings] 
they would rather choose voluntarily .American things to Canadian - 

Students do want more Canadian content in their courses and 
teachers Informed on Canadian affairs * according to Mel Hurtlg’s experience. 
Some University professors have refused to aid the search for Canadian 
material- Courses in Canadian literature at the University level are 
considered mickey mouse by many professors. Students find It difficult 
to find courses In Canadian literature or history and are not encouraged 
to continue their studies in this area. 

Publishers who are businessmen will supply what is demanded • 

If there is a demand for Canadian material (and there is a growing demand) 
they will fill it - no matter what country they publish In- 

John Gray disagreed with Mel Hurtigi subsidising or providing 
loans to small publishers would put them out of business in five years, 

A company cannot be built .on a basis of fiction, poetry, and current events * 
a list must be built slowly and carefully- Canadian publishing is moving 
in the right direction, although it is moving slowly, 

^ A ^ 

Clo sing Remarks 
Hugh Kane 

Sarah Reed has Initiated a dialogue between publishers and 
librarians which was one of the primary purposes of the Institute, I would 
like to suggest that we give soma thought to continuing It, perhaps a year 
from now, perhaps in some other part of the country. 1 am very conscious 
of the fact that we have failed to provide the answers to many of the 
questions that librarians came here to ask. Much that we have discussed 
rwiains unresolved , but X think we have made a start , I want to thank 
all the people who came from near and far to participate in the progrma 
and in the discussions, and the School of Library Science and the University 
of Alberta for their Western hospitality. 
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